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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Extracts from Dewey’s Sermons—* Moral Views of 
Commerce, Society and Politics.’ 

EVIL TENDENCIES OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

But if you would know how great associa- 
tions may invade the freedom of individuals, go 
with one of their agents to some retired village 
or township in the country. His object is to 
form a Missionary, Tract, or Temperance Soci- 
ety. He first approaches the clergyman, and 
finds him, perhaps, a convert already to the 
project. But if not, he is but too likely to find 
in him an instance of timid and pitiable vacilla- 
tion; a person unwilling to express that deci- 
ded opinion, or that decided doubt about the | 
plan, that becomes his place. Next, the agent, | 
with or without the support of the pastor, ap- | 
plies himself to the church and the people. 
And here, of course, there will be a certain| 
amount of objection. There will be those who | 
think that they cannot afford the money requir- | 
ed, or who prefer some other plan, or who dis- | 
like pledges. How are these feeling of objec- | 
tion treated ? Does the applicant for aid re- 
cyect them? Is he anxious that every manoj 
should act freely, upon his own individual and | 
unbiassed conviction? Does he remember, that | 
‘God leveth a cheerful giver,’ and no other ?| 
How much more likely is he to bring the whole 
weight of public opinion to bear upon the case | 
to content himself, if he can wring forth reluc- 
tant assent! His own reputation is, in a mea- 
sure, involved. <A society of ten or twenty will 
not satisfy him. It is very likely that these 
are the only numbers, which, on any new pro- 
position, would justly express the state of the 
public mind ; but these will not content him. 
Hie wants an hundred members. He would 
fain press men into the cause. Even if this 
were not the case, if he were ever eo scrupu- 
lous about the motives he empleyed, yet the 
hare fact, that he comes backed by the exam- 
ple of a thousand villages, of almost the entire 
country in fact, will be likely to leave little 
enough freedom among the people he ad¢ress- 











es. Shall they stand up against the whole 
world? Shall all be darkness and death among 
them, while all is life and brightness around 
them? What asad report to go forth among 
the churches, that no Missionary Society, no 
Tract Society, no Temperance Society, could 
be formed there? What will people think of 
that congregation, or of its pastor? Whatcan 
they think, but that they are all sunk in spirit- 
va] death, or else are opposed to al! truth and 
righteousness? This will not do, There must 
be a society. They cannot go on without one, 
I am not denying, of course, that better feelings 
have their share in the result; but I wish to 
show you, how liable these bad, unworthy and 
slavish feelings are to have place in it. 

But | need not confine myself, in this sur- 
vey, to any locality. Every one must be aware 
that, with regard to several of the great moral 
enterprises of the day, there is, in this country, 
a considerable mass of dissent. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

Take, for instance, the Temperance Reform, 
I have no doubt, that J] might express the opin- 
ion of a multitude of sober and reflecting men 
in the country, in terms like these ; ‘that there 
was, indeed, great and crying need of this re- 
form; that the evil was one of tremendous 
magnitude ; that it was meet, the whole coun- 
try should be aroused to its danger; that a 
pledge of abstinence might have been advisa- 
ble as a temporary expedient, to give form and 
force to that strong protest, which was rising 
in the public mind; but that the pledge, as it 
has actually been framed, is based upon a false 
principle ; that what the temperance reformers 
say, when they assert, that it is a sin per se to 
take any substance or liquid in which alcohol is 
mingled, is not true; that it is altogether an 
unwarrantable and mischievous refining upon 
the case, so to state the doctrine of temperance; 
that there is alcohol in every thing, as there is 
an exciting quality in every thing, even in the 
simplest food; that gluttony is as bad as in- 
temperance, though not so common, but that it 
does not follow that men should not eat; that 
the proscription of wine, and the sacrilegious 
and most gratuitous disputes about the use of 
that element in the Lord’s supper, are really as 
legitimate as they are hurtful inferences from a 
false principle—because, if alcohol may not be 
drank, then wine may not be drank, and if it is 
a sin to drink wine, then it ought not to be 
used in the Communion; and, finally, that no 
good is ultimately to be expected, but only a 
sad reaction from the propagation of any error. 
Warn the public mind,’ they would say, ‘ alarm 
it as much as possible; but do this by legiti- 
mate considerations; none other are needed, 
and none other can do any eventual good.’ 
There are many, I say, who entertain these 
views ; but where, I had almost said, is the 
speech, sermon or newspaper, that has ever 
given one single solitary expression to them? 
And the consequence has been, that the Tem- 
perance Reform has gone on without that open 
and frank opposition to keep it judicious and 
right, which is necessary to all human action, 
to every government, to every mind in fact, and 
therefore, especially, to every heteregeneous 
and irresponsible association. ‘ ' 


ASSOCIATIONS SHOULD WELCOME OPPOSITION. 

Every great association, if it were wise, 
would welcome an honest, intellectual, argu- 
mentative opposition. This is precisely what it 
wants to preserve it from that extravagance, to 
which the fervor and confidence of united ac- 
tion are ever apt to lead. But the evil is, that 
every such association, in proportion as it grows 
strong, silences remonstrance, It is not here 
as in politics, where interest issues an opposi- 
tion. Men feel no immediate interest in re- 
sisting any enterprise of a moral nature ; and 
therefore, they ar2 apt to content themselves 
with expressing their ebjections in private, and 
they leave the multitude to rush on without 
contro]. But I predict that the day will come, 
when reflecting men will find, if they would 
preserve any personal influence or independ- 
ence, that they have a duty to perform, widely 
at variance with heir present supine indiffer- 














_its sublimity and beauty the moment it ceases 








ence or shrinking timidity. Nay, to some, has 
not the time already come? Have you never 
known a man in the country, of somewhat con- 
spicuous standing, of unexceptionable morals 
and many virtues, but who gave nothing to 
missionary societies, nothing to tract societies, 
nothing to education societies, and who would 
sign no pledges to temperance associations, or 
to associations for promoting the observance of 
the Sabbath? What is the position of that 
man in his neighborhood? Why, he is ‘a 
great opposer :’—brief, but significant and com- 
prehensive phrase, which none but they who 
have observed its effect, can understand. It 
draws a mysterious circle around its object ; 
the very children of the neighborhood come to 
regard him as a strange and bad man—they 
know not why; he is cut off from the sympa- 
thies of the world around him; kept aloof, (and 
well if he is not made a misanthrope)—men- 
tioned to strangers with disparagement; pray- 
ed for in meetings ; and sent to his grave, un- 
blessed, lonely, and perhaps, sad at heart, His 
very family, it may be, and especially, the fe- 
male members of it, who are more susceptible 
to the influence of public opinion, are brought 
over to the side of distrust and suspicion. 
Stand up for him, fair ministers at the altar of 
domestic love, and sacrifice him not on that al- 
tar! TI am not now saying, that the principles 
he has adopted with regard to societies is right; 
but this [ do say, that for public sentiment to 
visit upon him such calamities for his dissent, 
is an insufferable presumption, and ought to 
bring the power of associations under the most 
jealous watch of a free people, 


EFFECTS OF ASSOCIATIONS UPON THE VIRTUE 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

Finally, there are moral dangers of a gener- 
al nature, arising from that concentrated action 
of public opinion which is witnessed in associ- 
ations. There is danger that virtue will lose 
something, and not a little, of its manliness, 
simplicity, and spontaneity ; that men will be 
more attentive to outward appearances than to 
inward qualities; more religious than good, 
more correct than virtuous, more charitable than 
generous, and more strict than pure. 

It is said that intemperance has decreased in 
this country, Is it an honest, and net an en- 
forced reform? Has no evasion, concealment, 
or hypocrisy resulted from the mode in which 
this enterprise has been earried forward? The 
very history of the temperance pledges shows 
that there is such a danger. At first, they 
contained a promise of abstinence from spiritu- 
ous drinks, except when they were used as 
medicine. But it soon appeared, that it was 
not safe to leave this qualification in the hands 
of the people ; and the prescription of a physi- 
cian was required. But as a single prescrip- 
tion of this kind might spread license over a 
man’s whole life, it was found necessary to re- 
strict his use to the single instance prescribed 
for. Then, again, abuses crept in, under the 
disguises, the new and false appellations, which 
spirituous drinks received; till, at length, no 
barrier against hypocrisy could be framed but | 
an unqualified pledge of total abstinence from 
every thing that can intoxicate. Thisis through- 
out, a history of evasions ; and it should admon- 
ish the temperance societies to beware how 





they press assent beyond conviction; to beware 
lest they make men the slaves of opinion, rath- 
er than willing subjects of the law of con- 
science. 





EFFECTS UPON THE CHAKITIES OF OUR PEOPLE, 

Again, the charities of our people, their con- | 
tributions to the various benevolent enterprises 
of the day, are immense and unexampled. [| 
rejoice to see it. I wish they were doubled. 
They ought to be doubled, at least, on the part 
of the rich. But while I yield my sympathy 
and admiration to the spectacle of a great peo- 
ple rising up with associated power, to fulfil 
its duties to the poor and neglected, and to the 
heathen, I cannot help charging it upon this 
people, to see that its charities be really pure 
and generous. [ must confess that I look with 
some doubt and pain, upon the moral adminis- 
tration of this business of soliciting charities. 
I fear that there is no delicate or proper regard 
paid to the freedom and conscience of the giv- 
er; that all sorts of influences are, too often, 
unscrupulously brought to bear on him, and to 
wrest from him a reluctant donation. A great 
association, when it presents itself before an in- 
Cividual, may very properly urge upon him his 
duties ; but let it not urge its own authority, 
or the universal example to induce him to do 
that, which he is not in his own mind and con- 
science prepared and ready todo, I once knew 
the agent of a religious charity to receive this 
answer from the person applied to. ‘I shall 
give, because you have asked me, but not be- 
cause I wish to give, er because I take any in- 
terest in your object.’ ‘Then, sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘I cannot receive your donation.’ The 
answer was right, Any other ground is de- 
grading both to the giver and receiver, But I 
fear that this is not the ground usually taken 
by the solicitors of charity. I must confess 
that I have never heard of another instance, 
yet, I would hope, for the honor of our national 
liberality, that it is not rare. Charity loses all 


to be voluntary and free. There are miseries 
enough, God knoweth, and man may see, to 
touch our hearts with unforced pity. There 
are wastes of ignorance spreading far and wide; 
there are vices whelming thousands in wo and 
shame ; there are victims of penury and guilt 
sighing in ten thousand dwellings all around 
us. Let then charity stand forward to relieve 
—with pitying heart, and open hand—and not 
with an iron palm, half closed by a feeling bas- 





er than avarice, and doling out just so much as 
will maintain its reputation, Odious gifts, that 
profane the name of mercy! not, if so I could 
fill a thousand treasuries, would I touch one of 
them. Dishonored would be the very glory of 
a nation’s benevolence, if its gifts are cankered, 
if its fountains are poisoned, by that taint of 
slavish homage te public opinion, 





He that would be superior to external influen- 
ces, must become superior to his own passions. 


RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
-CHAPTER OF ANALOGIES. 


Let the following facts be noted and impres- 
sed on the memory. 

First fact—God tells us that our bodies al- 
thongh made out of the materials belonging to 
their present frames of earth, will shine and be 
very splendid! (See xv. chap. 1 Cor.) God 
can make very durable, and very glorious things 
out of materials the very opposite of firmness, 
or of brilliancy. He has done this. Of all the 
substances with which we are acquainted, we 
esteem diamond the hardest, and the most glit- 
tering. Charcoal is as black and as crumb- 
ling. as any other body known tous; yet, these 
two bodies are the same! The learned know, 
the ploughboy does not, that the difference be- 
tween charcoal and diamond is, that the Crea- 
tor has ordered a different arrangement of par- 
ticles! The same materials are differently 
placed, that is all. If any are wishing for a 
body more beautifu) than they now have, they 
may be assured that God can, if he chooses, 
take a part of our present fragile, corruptible 
forms of clay, aud make out of it something ex- 
ceedingly glorious. ‘It is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory.’ Out of a certain spot of 
earth a flower arose, which waved in splendor ; 
the soil from which it grew was very black. 

Second fact—God has not told us how much 
of our present body goes into the composition 
of the new, on the morning of the resurrection. 

The figure used as an illustration by the in- 
spired writer, to make his instructions plain on 
this subject, is the grain which is sown in the 
earth, decays, and out of it springs the new 
grain. It is perbaps a twentieth, or thirtieth 
part of a grain of wheat, which springs up and | 
forms a part of the new grain; the rest rots | 
and stays in the ground. It is not needed in| 
the new body which God gives the wheat, and | 
is not called forth again. Whether it will be 
a tenth, a twentieth, or an hundredth part of 
our present body, which is to enter into the 
formation of the new, God has not chosen to 
tell us, and we need not care, for the work will 
be well done, and we shall know enough after 
a time, 

Third fact—The man who has lived here 
seventy years, has had very many bodies, per- 
haps less, perhaps more than seventy. God 
has not condescended to tell us out of which of | 
these bodies he will take the new, or whether 
a portion of each wil] be used, 

Here let the young reader be very careful to 
note and remember, the body he has now is not 
the same body he had last year. Our bodies 
change continually, The man who is kept 
from food, in any way, not longer than one 
week, finds, at the end of that time, he has not 
as much body by many pounds: as he had sev~ 
en days before. At this rate, how fast the | 
body wastes, is not ecturately agreed on. Our} 
food is only supplying this continued waste. 
The bones change also, but not so fast as the | 
softer parts of our frames. How the body can} 
waste, and be again renewed, is singular and | 
interesting ; but not easily understood without | 
close thinking. It will be worth while to take | 
some pains, and drop anatomical style, or phy- | 
siological style, and speak in a way to be un- | 
stood by all. The younger reader may be led | 
to admire the wonderful works of God, whilst | 
preparing to comprehend a fact connected with | 
his own resurrection, Every little boy knows | 
what a vein is. He is also capable of under-| 
standing what is meant by a vein forking, or 
branching again and again, until it becomes ex- | 
ceedingly small, like those he has seen running | 
over the eye when it is inflamed. Then again | 
he can fancy that if one of these small veins | 
shall divide into a thousand branches, in run- | 
ning @ short distance, they must become so | 
smal) that they cannot be seen by the eye alone. 
And if thousands of these branch a thousand 
times, they will lay over each other finer and 
more plentifully than the hair of the head. 
These small veins physicians call, vessels, blood 
vessels, Running through and along with 
these, are other vessels, as smal! and as numer- 
ous, that are not called blood vessels. If we 
place a small pebble in a leathern tube, and | 
contract our fingers behind the pebble, we may 
push it from one end of the tube to the other. F 
In this way, and through these countless mil- 
lions of vessels, our food is conducted to every 
part of the body where it is needed. We call 
that which is so much smaller than a dust of 
flour that we cannot see it, a particle. When 
any of the body, which we now have, shall have 
remained long enough where it is, so as to be- 
come too old, and need changing, it is taken 
up by particles -into these hair-like vessels ; 
the vessel contracts behind the particle and 
pushes it on to the skin, and much of the body 
is lost in one day by what is called insensible 
perspiration. Others of these vessels lead in a 
different dirrection, and taking up particle after 
particle of the old body, it is thrown upon the 
bowels, and so passes off, But where these 
particles are taken from, there is left a vacancy 
of course, and if not supplied, the man is said 
to be falling away, or declining in flesh. Our 
food, day after day, is taken into the stomach, 
there prepared, taken up in particles by these 
small vessels, conducted to every part of the 
body and deposited in these vacancies!’ Thus, 
we think, that any one can understand the ne- 
cessity of daily food, and the wonderful process 
by which our sinking flesh is constantly sus- 
tained. But the inquiring mind sometimes de- 
mands, ‘If my body is thus totally changed, 
and so often, how is it that I look as I formerly 
did, or retain my shape in any way?’ Ans, 
This you shall understand if you are willing to 
think industriously, Take a plate and cover 
it over with apples, On ‘the top of the first 
layer of apples place a second, and on these a 
third, and so continue ; after a time you will 
have a pyramid, and one to crown the top alone. 
Then suppose one man approaches the plate, 
takes up an apple and throws it to a distance. 
Another man by, immediately drops another ap- 
ple as large into its place, your pyramid is still 
there and retains its shape. ‘The first man 
takes up apple after apple in swift succession, 
casting them to a distance, whilst the second 




















man drops an apple into each vacuum as fast 


as they are made; your plate of apples may be 
changed a thousand times, and the pyramid is 
still there in full shape. Thus your body is 
changed and renewed by particles. ‘The shape 
remains, although there is nothing about you 
{soul excepted) which was there in former 
years. It is a man’s immortal part which cun- 
stitutes his real identity. Blessed be God, the 
soul does not waste, and glory to his name, the 
body does; thus leading us to remember our 
dcpendance on our heavenly Father. 

Fourth fact—We never had a body, a part 
of which did not come from every corner in 
the worid. The rice of which that man is par- 
taking grew in Georgia or the East Indies, 
That waterfowl once swam on the surface of 
a northern lake. That sugar came from Ja- 
maica, and that fish once floated on the New- 
foundlaid surges, Young reader, do you ex- 
pect.ts live a few months longer? If you do, 
you tnust have a new body, and where is it to 
come from? It is probable that you will eat 
bread ; but the wheat from which this is to be 
made is now growing in your father’s field, or 
in that of a neighbor. How is the growth of 
this wheat to be continued ? Plants are sus- 
tained and nourished much from the air that 
floats past them; it enters into the pores, the 
leaves drink it up, and it forms a part of their 
substance. But the air of the earth is always 
changing and streaming in torrents from one 
part of ‘the earth to the other. This incessant 
shifting is necessary to preserve its purity. 
The air which is to help to sustain that grain 
on whicle you are to feed is not near it now ; it 
is on the other side of the earth! Vegetation 
is fed by the showers of heaven, Water forms 
a part of the wheat, an indispensable portion. 
But that water is not over the field. ‘I'he 
clouds come from a distance. ‘The process of 
evaporation will proceed on the surface of dis- 
tant oceans, if the atmosphere is made heavy 
with the showers that nourish that which is to 
nourish you. You never partook of any food 
part of which had not been collected from dis- 
tant lands and oceans al! over the earth, 

AppLrcation,—There is a man who is ac- 
quainted with all these facts. He knows that 
the body he is to have, if he lives, is now dif- 
fused and commingled through all the elements 
of earth, air, and water; but his belief is, that 
when he dies, if his body should «go back into 
these elements, and be scattered abroad once 
more, God cannot collect it again. 

Well might heaven mourn, and earth be as- 
tonished. | never could have believed this if I 
had not seenand heard it. That scientific man 
is full aware that for the twentieth time he has 
had a body gathered from the corners of the 
world; ‘out his prop for eternity is, that God 
can not do this once more on the morning of 
the vewGtection? — The fabric of his everlast- 
ing expictations rests on the creed, or the hope, 
that the Creator, who has given this other man 


fifty ne-w bodies, will fail in the fifty-first effort, 


should ‘ne endeavor out of all these bodies to 
gather one new frame! 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN’S RELIGION, 
A SKETCH, 

He who salutes every passenger, may some- 
times receive an uncivil answer; he whoreturns 
no salutation, or intimates an unwillingness to 
exchange ciyilities, might incur the risk of be- 
ing marked down for a churl. In the way of 
error, it is better to be passive than active ; so 
[ tind a kindly look for all who pass me, beyond 
the precincts of the city. It costs, indeed, an 
occasional penny extraordinary fora mendicant; 
but the ‘God bless you,’ of a human being, must 
surely have lost its value; if it will not pass in 
exchange of so small a sum. 

Enjoying the prime of the day in September 
last, about two miles from the city, I chanced 
to meet the ‘ good morning’ of aman with a 
cordiality that evidently gained me a favorable 
estimation with him; and as his occupation 
was before him, and mine was unknown, | put 
ceremony aside at once by asking information 
upon subjects connected with a farm which it 
seemed he was cultivating. While he was en- 
larging upon a topic that was evidently pleasing 
to him though | must confess, it had little in- 
terest for me, beyond the pleasure of witnessing 
his animation, his wife came to the door with 
an infant in her arms. I may have done her 
wrong in neglect; but the child possessed at- 
tractions superior to its parents at that moment; 
aud, as if conscious of my feelings, the nursling 
stretched out its hands, and evinced a desire to 
approach me. I learned that it was an only 
son the last of five ;~—affections that had ex- 
panded over all others, had collected with in- 
tensity upon this, it was worth all a parent’s 
leve : I gazed long on its perfect features, the 
woft blue eyes and full dark lashes ;—and us | 
pressed my lips upon its face, the balmy fra- 
grance of its breath was redolent of health, 
I had won upon the mother’s esteem, by my at- 
tention to her boy; but a tear from my eye, 
‘warm upon the infant’s breast, showed her that 
while I joyed with her in the living, I could 
in deep affliction smypathize with her for the 
dead. 

I know not how it was, but for some time 
there was scarcely a morning that] did not 
pass the house in my ride, and the boy though 
not a year old had learned to expect me, Let 
those who have not a fondness for children, 
pass on the other side of the way, there is 
enough in life with which to amuse themselves; 
I neither envy them their capacities for other 
enjoyments, nor would give one of that infant’s 
smiles of recognition, for al] their fancied 
pleasures, 

The equinoxial rains made sad work with my 
calculations of riding, and it was not until the 
weather became settled that 1 was enabled to 
renew my wonted excursions. It was about 
three o’clock P, M. that I approached the dwel- 
ling of my new acquaintance: and as its low 
roof met my sight, the thought occurred wheth- 
er my little blue eyed friend would after a lapse 
of two weeks recognize his former acquaintance, 
I confess that as | moved towards him some 
little anxiety was experienced that he should 
give evidence of pleasure at my return. I had 
furnished my pocket with some trifles for him, 





and anticipated his pleasure at the reception. 
the delight with which he would reach forward 
to eatch them, and the pleasure that would 
dance in his eye or play around his mouth, as 
he received the token of my affection. His 
mother, too, had ever shown so much gratifica- 
tion at my fondness for her boy that [ promised 
myself pleasure in her delight. 

Pursuing these anticipations, I arrived by a 
short turn in the road, directly in front of the 
dwelling, without discovering a single member 
of the family. The stopping of the horse in 
front of the house, I thought would soon bring 
some one to the door. I waited severa] min- 
utes, no one appeared. The family might be 
absent or perhaps sick ; the last thought deter- 
mined me ; so dismounting, I opened the wick- 
et gate and proceeded under an arbor of grape 
vines to the house. ‘The front door was open, 
and I entered. The parlor was vacant, as | 
was crossing it I saw the door of a side room 
opened, I turned towards it, and the cause of 
the unwonted silence of the habitation was be- 
fore me. Ona table against the wall of the 
room, rested a coffin. With a single step I 
was at its side, I looked in, it contained the in- 
animate form of my little favorite. For a mo- 
ment I turned away in the agony of disappoint- 
ment. I looked again, it was too true, and my 
hopes, childish almost as those I had excited in 
him, lay blighted. As TI gazed upon the cold 
remains before me, my feelings subsided, and I 
recovered that tone which the well regulated 
mind never loses. It was but to divest myself 
of those acquired feelings concerning death, and 
the child that lay before me was as lovely, and 
as deserving admiration as when alive, 

The beautiful glossiness of his prominent 
forehead, was sct off by the fine glossy hair 
that stretched in a semi-circle towards the tem- 
ple, there was a transparency in the skin through 
which the blue veins showed with wonderful 
distinctness, and the budding whiteness of the 
teeth wags discernable between the slightly 
opened lips, his blue hands were crossed below 
his breast, their beauty had not departed. But 
the eyes, as I gazed upwards, gleamed glassy 
between the eyelids, through their long dark 
lashes, and as the light flickered through the 
vines near the window, I sometimes thought 
that life was returning to animate the lovely 
features on which I gazed. I stooped to press 
a kiss upon the face, it was cold, and the tears 
that | dropped upon it, trickled off as if they 
had fallen upon polished marble, As I raised 
my head from the coffin, my eyes met those of 
the mother. We gaze upon the dead with re- 
gret for their loss—we look upon the inanimate 
corpse of an infant and mourn that it is so soon 
snatched away, we dwell with fondness upon 
its features, treasure the memory of its beauties, 
and sigh that we cannot longer enjoy them. 
But when we see those whom the bereavement 
has left childless standing by us in the dignity 
of grief, the silent cause of sorrow yet stretched 
before them, we shrink almost with awe from 
their presence. Such for a moment were my 
feelings, [| wished myself absent from the 
scene that was about to ensue; but the extended 
hand of the afflicted parent, satisfied me that 
retreat would have been cruelty or cowardice. 
I pressed the hand of the mother in the ardor 
of sympathy, and our tears fell fast on the snowy 
shroud of the out-stretched infant. She leaned 
forward and buried her face within the narrow 
coffin. Fearing the effects of this paroxysm of 
grief upon the mother, I would have withdrawn 
her. * [et me alone,’ said she,*I know by 
whom I have been afflicted, and in my sorrow J 
will not sin—neither will J charge God foolish- 
ly. But in my darling’s sickness he lay night 
and day upon my knees, until he died: and the 
kind officiousness of the neighbors has kept me 
from the solitary indulgence of grief until now. 
Let me, then ere they shut him out of my sight 
forever, let me once more feel his face imprint- 
ing its features upon my neck, though it be 
cold as death. I came to yield up, in silence and 
solitude, my child to Him who gave it, but not 
without the feelings and grief of a mother. I 
have bowed to the chastisement, I have even 
kissed the rod that smote me; but I have not 
mistaken stoicism for resignation, nor offered 
the Lord an unfeeling for a submissive mind. 
Four times has the hand of heaven visited me 
in affliction and [| have not murmured; and 
when the last lamb of the flock is taken, I have 
in the hour of prayer and solitude exclaimed, 
‘the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,’ 
and when the passion of grief shall have subsi- 
ded, when the cords of affection now torn as- 
sunder, shall have ceased to bleed, and mourn- 
ing shall have become woven into the tissue of 
life, instead of being as now, its whole web, 
then, perhaps I may add, “ blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” But, oh! so lovely, so bright in 
promise of all that a parent’s heart can ask, and 
now so cold.’ 

Again the mother threw herself upon the 
coffin and nestled her infant. 

I saw that it was no time to offer consolation. 
She had restrained her grief in the presence of 
her neighbors, and now that she thought her- 
self alone, she had come forth from her cham- 
ber, to indulge a mother’s grief, 

In a short time the people of the vicinity 
were seen gathering towards the house, with a 
view of attending the funeral. The mother 
impressed a new kiss upon the lips of her dead 
child, she uttered one more burst of grief and 
shrunk to her chamber. 

In a little while they screwed down the cof- 
fin lid,—a slight bustle denoted preparation for 
the procession of the grave, I followed among 
the very few whom the occasion had called to- 
gether; and as we entered the city of the dead, 
I saw, by the little heap of fresh turned earth, 
where the tenement of my little favorite was 
prepared, 

The line of followers assembled round the 
little grave, and the coffin lay atits mouth. At 
length the hoarse rumbling of cords, and the 
suppressed sounds of clods falling far down up- 
on the coffin, told that the dust had been com- 
mitted to dust. I looked for the officiating cler- 
gyman, and others prepared to await his service 
—there was none, It was now thatI feared 








for the firmness of the mother: she had been 
almost distracted with grief when her child lay 


' that it can neither be gratified nor allayed, 


before her, in her own house—what could sus- 
tain her when she should look down into the deep 
pit, and see it there girt in with the dampness 
of the grave, lying cold and stretched out, for- 
ever to be separated from her gaze : and to be- 
come the companion and the prey of worms. 
The father stepped forward and looked down 
| upon his child, he withdrew with elamorous 
‘grief. ‘The mother advanced, and standing up- 
on a little fresh earth, she gazed silently down. 
—I could not see her face; but when slie rais- 
ed her head to retire, an expression of agony 
was passing from her countenance; her lips re- 
mained firmly closed, but her eyes. were inflam- 
ed, As she stepped from the grave, she ut- 
tered in a scarcely audible voice, ‘I shall go 
unto him but he shall return ne more to me.’ 








FASTIDIOUSNESS OF THE AGE IN RE- 


SPECT TO MINISTERS. 

The time shall come, says Paul to Timothy, 
when the people shall have itching ears. The 
time has come. A prurient sensation pervades 
the community, an itching, teasing desire to 
hear something new. It desires novelty for its 
own sake, Jt seeks originality rather than 
permanent utility. 

Why is it that the bosom of the Church is 
torn by intestine faction—that spiritual death 
pervades the land? Why, but because the 
people, to a great extent, will not endure sound 
doctrine; but, after their own lusts, heap to 
themselves teachers; having ‘ itehing ears.” 
Other diseases spend themselves, or are thrown 
off ; this cleaves like leprosy. The mere it is 
gratified, the more it burns. Other maladies 
kill the body—this the soul. How often does 
it embitter the Christian’s sweet hopes, and 
weigh down the aspirations of the bright faith! 
How can his sou! be lifted to the throne of God 
in prayer, while weighing the force of the 
speaker’s petitions ? How canit be filled with 
active, fervent, and delightful love, when carp- 
ing and caviling at the preacher’s words ? 

So delicate are the sensibilities of some, that 
the least repetition in a discourse js past endu- 
rance ; the bare mention of the word hell, bar- 
barous, insufferable. Now, are any so ground- 
ed in the faith, as no longer to need ‘ line upca 
line, and precept upon precept? Nay, are not 
those very persons who complain of repetition, 
among the mest forgetful hearers of God’s 
word ? 
of every evangelical diseourse is Bible truth, 
truth from the lips of Jehovah, truth which wilh 
constitute the delightful theme of the Christian’s 
contemplations through eternity, how heinous 
appear such complaints? What! ure these 
sacred truths so hackneyed that we cannot 
think upon them, for one short hour, unless ar- 
rayed in the meretricious garb of earthly beau- 
tv? How, then, can we bear the thought of 
dwelling upon them forever in heaven? And 
besides, if we do not call things by their righ? 
names, by what terms shall we designate them? 

But how large a part of the encomiums and 
strictures, passed upon almost every discourse, 
have reference merely to the costume. How 
much attention is given to the manner, how lit- 
ile to the spimt with which they are uttered! 

How often do a whole assembly watch the 
_ frail creature who, with trembling hand, is lift- 
| ing the veil that shrouds the mercy seat! They 
mark his gestures, his diction, his intonation, 
any thing but the glories of that God he is 
struggling to reveal ? 

It is this fastidious spirit, moreover, that steels 
the heart of the impenitent against the influence 
of truth. Instead of taking the posture of 
trembling penitents to hear God’s message from 
the lips of his minister, they assume the atti- 
tude of critics. While the man of God por- 
trays the terrors and glories of Jehovah, they 
criticise. Thus are the very arrows of the Al- 
mighty rendered powerless, 

The time was, when the first inquiry in ref- 
erence to a candidate for settlement, wae, ‘Is 
he a man full of the Holy Ghost?’ Now, the 
inquiry has come to be, whether he is a smart 
man. But the smartest are not always the best 
men, Hence it often happens that the Head of 
the Church gives people a smart man, and 
‘sends leanness into their souls.’-—NVow, when 
they find themselves pining and starving, they 
turn against the man of their choice, and rest 
not day nor night until he is dismissed. And 
it may be that he is as ready to go, as they are 
urgent to have him go. For smart men can al- 
ways get settlements at short notice. Nor are 
those to whom the thing is referred reluctant to 
grant dismissal—since it is often the case that 
those who make the greatest noise abroad, are 
least respected at home. 

But the evil of which we speak stops not 
here. ‘The manner in which the minister dis- 
charges pastoral duties, subjects him to great 
illiberality of stricture. If he visits much, he 
acquires the character of a great visitor, And 
this poor family and that complain bitterly, that 
‘notwithstanding the minister visits others so 
much, ‘he has boen inside of their house but 
ten times ina whole year!’ If, on the other 
hand, he finds it necessary to study some, and 
cannot therefore visit every individual of his 
parish many times in the course of the year, 
they will say, ‘To be sure, he does very well 
in the pulpit, but then he is no pastor.’ 

If he dress well he is extravagant. If ill, 
penurious. * But whereunto shall I liken this 
generation? It is like unte children sitting in 
the market place, and cailing unto their fellows, 
and saying, we have piped unto you, but ye have 
not danced; we have mourned unto you, but ye 
have not lamented.” For one minister comes 
‘neither eating nor drinking, and they say he 
hath a devil;’ another comes ‘eating and drink- 
ing, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and 
a wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans and 
sinners,’ 

But the fastidiousness of the age is exhibited 
by nothing more strongly than a craving desire 
for excitement, It has risen to such a height 
It 
cannot be gratified; for, like all other morbid 
appetites, it acquires strength by indulgence, 
, and cries continually, ‘Give, give.’ It eanno 
be allayed at least, until all unnatural stimul 
are withdrawn. A large number in almost 
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every Church in the land attend meeting, not | 
so much to be enlightened, as quickened ; not 80 
much to gain clearer views of God and his law, 
as to be wrought intoa spiritual frame. Hence 
they do not come from their clusets with hearts 
prepared to ‘receive with meckaess the ingraft- 
ed word;’ but with a mass of ice encircling 
them, to be melted away by the power of the 
preacher, If, therefore their frozen hearts are 
not melted, they must have another minister, 
one who can move them. This is the chief 
cause of the pastoral removals, so frequent at 
the present day. And they will doubtless in- 
crease until the spirit is checked. For God is 
not honored, his blessing is not sought, the 
truth is not sufficiently recognized, that man 
speaketh to the ear, but God only to the heart. 
Besides, excitement, produced by external 
means merely, is but too often mere animal ex- 
citement, or the result of sympathetic imitation. 
And those who are the subjects of it, therefore, 
become more and more fastidious and queru- 
lous—Why ? Because the human soul is so 
constituted that the oftener deep emotions 1s 
elicited, without terminating in action—self-di- 
rected, self-sustained action—the harder does 
it become to renew such emotion. For the 
soul is, for the most part, passive in such a pro- 
cess; and, therefore, becomes more and more 
callous and obtuse, until no human means can 
remove it. For confirmation of this remark, 
look at those who have often been the subjects 
of religious impressions. Has not every suc- 
cessive excitement of this kind left them worse 
than it found them, until perhaps, they have 
become past fceling, Is it then at all strange, 
that those who frequent the house of God for 
the sake of mere excitement, should come away 
disappointed, when they do not find it, and dis. 
satisfied with the preacher who has not furnish- 
ed it?—Presbylerian. 
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FOR TNE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
‘GOD THE SON.’ 


Mr Editor, —While reading, a few days since, 
the words of St. John, ‘ But these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God,’ it occurred to me as a very 
remarkable thing that so many of our Christian 
brethren should, in direct opposition to the as- 
sertion ‘of the Evangelist, consider our Savior 
as God the Son. One object of St. John’s writ- 
ing, was, that men might believe that Jesus is 
‘rur Son or Gop.’ With this we ought to 
rest satisfied ; for it is Scripture. But the ex- 
pression God the Son, is not to be found in the 
Bible. Nor will the Bible warrant the use of 
such language, The expression was invented 
by fatlible man. And as long as people preter 
the wisdom ef man, to the wisdom which the | 
holy Spirit teacbeth, so Jong will they prize | 
more highly the doctrine conveyed by the | 
phrase, * God, the Son,’ than they do the truth 
expressed in the plain and simple language of | 
the inspired penian, ‘Jesus is the Curist, the 
Son of Goi,’ G. L. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Th» penalty of death is incapable of remission. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused person, it 
must be recollected, is not submitted to the de- 
cision of a superhuman being, incapable of be- | 
ing influenced by passion, or misled by false or | 
mistaken testimony; but is a question that is 
to be determined by twelve meno, whom inna- 
merable circumstances may lead to commit in- 
justice, whether intentionally or not. 
tines the general indignation of the people may 
be sroused by the perpetration of an atrocious 
crime, and may lvad to the conviction, on in- 
sufficient evidence, of the first person to whom 
suspicion chances to attack; sometimes a tem- 
porary hallucination may take possession of a 
whole community, and victim after victim may | 
be immolated at the altar of popular vengeance 
nnd alarm. A fanatical delusion has some- 
times pervaded large districts of country, and | 
so operated upon Courts of Justice, as to de- | 
stroy all security of lile even to the innocent. | 
For examples, we refer to what existed in Eng- 
land at the period of Titus Oates’s notoriety, to | 
that which marked the reign of terrorin France, | 
and nearer home to that period in the history of | 
Massachusetts, when twenty persons suffered | 
death for the imaginary crime of Witchcraft. | 
Sometimes the innocent man may be condemn.- | 
ed by a chain of perjured testimony, so consis- 
tent in its parts, and so uncontradicted by other 
evidence, that a Jury cannot avoid giving cre- 
dence to it; and sometimes he may be oppres- 
sed by a concatenation of circumstances, the 
weight of which he finds it impossible to re- 
move by explanation, and which appears to be 
irreconcilable with that which he 
vuinly attempts to establish by his uncorrobora- 
ted protestations. "These things are not the 
unsubstantial offspring of the imagination, but 
they are plain statements of what has frequent- 
ly occurred, and what is still occurring, at in- 
tervals more or less distant ; and whenever the 
life of the convicted person is taken away, al] 
hope of rectifying the error necessarily perish- | 
es with it. No form of trial, however impar- | 
tial, no mode of -ollecting evidence, however 
admirable, can instire us from the possibility 
these terrible mistakes; and a few of them in 
the course of an age are sufficient to counteract 
all the benefits that might chance to be produc- 
ed by example, because they show, that how- 
ever innocent a man may really be, and howev- 
er exemplary his former conduct, he may be 
irretrievably sacrificed by the artifices of false- 
hood, the illusions of error, or the infatuation of 
passion. The pumshment of the penitentiary, 
on the other hand, instead of being thus irre- 
missible, always leaves us the power of correct- 
ing those unjust decisions to which passion or 
indifference, false testimony or deceptive ap- 
pearances, may have been the means of giving 
rise, of teinstating the sufferer in the sphere 
from which he may have been degraded, and of 
making a compensation and an atonement to 
him for the eufferings that he may have under- 
gone, Nor is this the only point of view in 
which the irremissibility of capital punishment 
is to be regarded: for if it is sometimes fatal 
to the innocent, it still more frequently affords 
an additional weans of escape and i:npunity to 
the guilty. 

When Juror’s feel, that if their decision 
should be unfavorable, its consequences will be 
perfectly incapable of remission, they are too 
apt, should any circumstances arouse theie sym- 
pathy with the accused, to tuke acvantazse of 
some remote poastbility of his lnocence, and, 
by a-verdict of acquital, to throw back upon 
society an offender whose crime ouzht to wore 
recewed a severe punishment, and whose es- 
nly inspire him with fresh courage to 
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indeed, blame them for their determination— | 
far from it ;—but when we consider the fearful 
dilemma-in which the law places them, and 
when we recollect that it is to the case of the 
most atrocious crimes, depending, as they usu- 
ally do, for their proof upon circumstantial evi- 
dence, that the present observations are chiefly 
applicable,—we are supplied with an almost 
irresistible argument for the substitution of a 
different species of punishment—of some pun- 
ishment which, while answering all the attaina- 
ble purposes of prevention, shall give Jurors the 
satisfaction of believing that the wrongs of any 
man whom they may by chance be the means 
of undeservedly condemning are not beyond the 
reach of redress, and the capability of compen- 
sation; and shall thus justify them in throwing 
aside any improper leniency to the accused, 
in allowing due weight to all the evidence ad- 
duced, and in pursuing it to the consequences 
to which it naturally directs them. O. P. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ON PREACHING, 

In the course of a protracted ministry, I have 
made observations,which may be useful to yo ing 
ministers, The work is confessecly very inter 
esting, If an apostle could say, ‘ who is su T- 
ecient for these things ?? with much greater rea- 
son may ordinary ministers make the inquiry, 
Nevertheless, ‘ through Christ’s strengthering,’ 
duty may be performed to dive acceptance. 

What is the proper business of Christian min- 
isters? A full answer to this question wou'd 
include ai] pastoral cares and duties. I shall 
now undertake to express a few thoughts only 
on the matter and manner of preaching. At this 
time the matter will be chiefly considered, and 
the manner but partially touched. 

he appropriate business of the Christian 
minister is, ‘to preach the word,’—to explain 
and pre:s upon his hearers the moral and _reli- 
gious truths respecting man, his duty, his desti- 
ny, as revealed in the Bible, especially by Je- 
sus Christ. He is to‘ preach Christ and kim 
crucified,’ that is, Christianity in its essential 
doctrines and duties, and promises ;—and to en- 
force it by all the arguments he can gather from 
the works, the ways, and the various exhibitions 
which God has made of himself, As Jesus 
Christ was and is the ambassador of God to man, 
to the human race, so ministers are ‘ ambassa- 
dors for Christ ;) and their proper work is, * to 
beseech sinners to be reconciled to God.’ It 
must be evident to an attentive observer, that, 
to inform the ignorant on the paramount sub- 
ject of religion,—to reform the vicious, induce 
repentance, reconciliation to God, and practical | 


faith in the gospel, was the great aim and ob- | 


ject of the instructiozrs of Christ, and the preach- | 
ing of his apostles. And at what better than) 
this, can Christian ministers aim? In such pur. | 
pose and pursuit, they are ‘workers together | 
with God,’ and labor to promote the great and 

glorious cause for which Christ and his apostles | 


lived, suffered, and dicd. | 


But how is this great work to be performed * 


this glorious end to be obtained ? 


‘the enticing words of man’s wisdom ? 


: } 
sition, or accuracy in logical and metaphysical | 


reasoning ? Is it by endeavoring to carry high- | of religious education have much st ill to ac- 
er the knowledge of the arts and sciences? or | complish in this country. 

by sublime speculations, which the common 
I should negative | 


people never can reach ? 
these queries, and ask, Is it not rather by a! 
plain, rational, affectionate, and earnest explan- 
ation, i!lustration, and application of some pas- 
sage of the Bible, some doctrine or duty of the | 
gospel? Is it the extensive learning and supe- 
rior attainments in philosophical researches of | 
the preacher, that has the best effect upon his | 
audience? Is it not rather his manifest love of | 


Is it by a| presented to the visiting Magistrates 
splendid exhibition of human learning? or by | ber last, is a document of much interest, In 
Is it | the 7th table of the Report he gives th e follow- 
by labored refinement and elegance in compo- ing affecting information of the moral «:ondition 


and his whole soul elevated and refreshed in all 
that is good and holy, When the miniszer fur- 
nishes him with such spiritual food, he feels 
nourished and animated, and enjoys the blessed 
rest of the Sabbath. He returns the following 
week to the duties, the trials, and the tempta- 
tions of his station with renewed strength, sat- 
isfaction, and resolution. 

For what do the unlearned, who compose the 
great mass of hearers, attend public worship ? 
Alas! a large portion have in view no definite 
object, But the sincerely pious are considerate, 
and act under the influence of reason,conscience, 
and religious motives. What will meet and 
satisfy their desires and wants at church? Wall 
it be learned inquiries and sublime speculations 
on ‘ questions of doubtful disputation 2 Wilh 
it be accurate metaphysical reasoning on sub- 
jects of human learning, which they cannot un- 
derstand, or in which they feel no interest ? 
Do they not rather go to the house of prayer 
and religious services, to pay their vows to God, 
—to be instructed in Christianity,—to have 
their ‘ minds stirred up’ to a remembrance of 
their duties and obligations, to have their souls 
fed and nourished by the truth as it is in Jesus, 
—that they may advance in practical relrzion, 
be more useful and happy in life, and"maore pre- 
pared for heavenly glory ? 

Now I ask again, what kind of preaching is 
best adapted and most likely to meet thr» wants 
and satisfy the desires ef the great body of se- 
| Tious and pious hearers? [| answer, tht which 
| is properly and emphatically Evangelical preach- 
jing, And | would, that all the miznsters of 
Christ would be pertinently denominated pvan- 
i gelical preachers, My views of such preach- 
ing are not very limited. IT consider the Chris- 
| tian system as vast and sublime, ond as affording 
sc. pe and variety for the strongest and most 
| fruitful minds, It would to me be a matter of 
| rejoicing, if Unitarians would assume this dis- 
tinguishing epithet, evangelical. Whist preach- 
| ing, let me ask, hus had the happiest effects, 
the best fruit since the days of the apostles ? 
Is it not evangelical ? What but this wisely 
performed, in modern times, commands the at- 











tention, gratifies the taste, meets the approba- 
tion, and gains the respect of the great bulk of 
religious hearers? Such preaching is rational, | 
makes constant use of common sense, applies! 
| directly to the understanding, the c«snscience, , 
and the heart, and is both doctrinal a'ad practi- 
cal. In preaching the gospel, let minsters seek 
to please God rather than men, and to gain the 
'honor that cometh from Him. 

The manner of preaching will be further 
considered next week, BE. R. 

July 12, 1838. 





[From the correspondent of the British and 
School Society.] 

SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION, PRO- | 
DUCTIVE OF CRIME, | 
t 

Preston House of Correction. 
The Report of the Rev. John (‘lay, the 
chaplain of the Preston House of C. rrection, 
in Octo- 


Foreign ; 


WANT OF 


of the prisoners, which shows that th e friends 


466 prisoners were quite ignorant of” the sim- 
plest truths. 
821 were capable of repeating the Lerd’s 
prayer. 
36 were occasional readers of the Bible. 
14 were frequent readers of the Bil le, 
12 were acquainted with the prin: siples of 
religion, 
ITe says, ‘I have stated in a former Report, | 
that it is difficult to define the limit whic:h marks 





be built upon the most careful inculcation of 
Christian principles, remain yet to be solved ; 
and will certainly require in the working of it a 
combination of experience and energy only to 
be brought into full operation, perhaps, under 
the care of a wise and parental government. 





Translated for the Register and Observer. 
- GERMAN PARABLES. 


9. Hazael. 


Hazael the son of an Eastern Prince passed 
his childhood in the valley of the sages and be- 
came a young man. Then his Father sent him 
to Persia, that he might perfect his education 
and become acquainted with the manners and 
customs of men, Perfect freedom was granted 
the youth, but Serujah® his former teacher in 
secret followed him, and noticed the life and 
walk of the young man. 

Now when Hazael had come to Persia, the 
pleasures of the city, and the whirl of wanton 
life charmed him, so that he forgot his destina- 
tion, aud thoughtlessly gave his heart up to his 
lusts, He thought no more of his prince'y call- 
ing. 

But Hazael found Serujah, and said to him, 
Whence came you, and whither tends your jour- 
ney? Serujah answered and said, | do not 
know that. The young man was astonished 
and said, What, you have forsaken your home, 
have wondered away and know not whither 
Serujah answered, | have forgotten, and so | 
walk hither and thither, and which ever of two 
Ways seems to me the widest and most lovely, 
thet | choose! And where will such a foolish 
wandering lead you? said the astonished young 
man, Serujah answered, [ do not know, why 
should [| trouble myself about that ? 

Then Hazael went to the other men, who 
were with him and said, This man was the 
teacher of my youth, and was full of wisdom; 
but see, now he has become a fool, and is de- 
void of understanding. Ah, how much is he 
changed, he has become another man! 

Then Sernjah stepped vp to the young man 
and threw his pack on the ground and said, You 
say the truth Hasael, my nature has changed, 
just as yours has changed; formerly I was your 
teacher, and you followed me in the way I 
pointed out, but now since I have ceased to be 
your teacher, | have attempted to follow you, 
Behold, my journey, in which 1 forgot the Way 
and the End is yours, and your spirit as well as 
mine has vanished, Who is the greatest fool, 
you or 1? and who wanders into the worst er- 
rors ? 

Thus spake Serujah. Then Hazael saw his 
sin, and returned to the way of wisdom which 
Serujah had taught him, 


10 The Mad-Cherry, (deadly night-shade.) 


A father was walking with his two children, 
a boy and a girl, over the hills. And the chi!- 
dren were merry and gathered the strawberries, 
which grew in abundance in the path and in 
the fields. ‘ 

Of a sudden the father heard a loud shout of 
joy, from the children, and he wondered what 
they had found, he went upto them and saw 
that each of the childern had got a pretty kind of 
fruit like a cherry in their hands, and was look- 
ing at it, and just going to eat it. 

But the father took the cherries from them, 
threw them on the ground and crushed them to 
pieces before their eyes; then he pulled up the 
pliant from the Earth, and destroyed it, with the 
fruit which grew on it. 

Then both the children grumbled and looked 
with displeasure at their father, but he was si- 
lent and walked on. At last the children ask- 
him, how could you, dear father, destroy the 
fine fruit so, and deprive us of our pleasure ? 
why did you do it ? 


\ formed, he immdiately descended into the street 
and presented himself before them with the 
words, ‘ My dear children—you see before you 
nothing more than a great sinner from Sweden, 
whom your silly parents have taught you to call 
the Great King.’ If his example, however, is 
considered valuable in point of humility, the 
opinion which he is recorded to have expressed 
a short time previous to his death, respecting 
conquerers in general, is equally worthy of be- 
ing perpetuated, since it shows that the scenes 
of destruction through which he had lately pass- 
ed, had begun to open his eyes to the true na- 
ture of that glory to which so many have sacri- 
ficed the lives of thousands without a single 
feeling of compunction or moment of regret. 
On the occasion of some German officer ex- 
pressing, at his table, a sentiment that he had 
been born as the express instrument of the de- 
livery of their nation ; and that the appearance 
of an individual endued with so much courage 
and conduct was a manifest sien of the favor of 
the Divine Being ; ‘Say, rather,’ replied the 
king, ‘that it is a token of his anger. If the 
war which | wage is a remedy, it is one less 
supportable than the disease itself. God never 
departs from his established law of moderation, 
to pass to extremes, without intending the 
chastisement of some one; and it is an evi- 
dence of his Jove towards nations when he con- 
fers ordinary abilities upon their kings. He 
who is gifted with a soul unelevated above that 
of the generality of mankind, conceives only 





such designs as are upon a level with his abil- 
ities. His repose is untroubled by dreams of | 
glory and ambition. If he applies himself te’ 
state affairs, the prosperity of his dominions is 
ificreased in consequence ; If he relieves him- 
self from the weight of government by commit- 
ting part of his authority to another, the worst 
that happens is, that his minister may enrich 
himself at the expense of the people, may lay 
additiona) imposts upon them for the increase 
of his own fortune, or that of his friends, or ex- 
cite a feeling of hatred and indignation among 
his former equals, who are jealous of his eleva- 
tion, But these evils are trifling, and utterly 
unworthy of comparison with such as are in- 
duced by the ambition of a great king. The 
insatiate thirst which he feels for glory, leav- 
ing him no‘wish for the enjoyment of rest, nec- 
essarily compels hitn to deprive his subjects of 
the same blessing, Tle holds as his enemies al! 
who are unwilling to become his vassals. He 
is a raging torrent, which carries desolation 
| Wheresoever it turns; and carrying his arms as 
far as his hopes, he fills the whole world with 
terror, misery, and confusion.’— Family Library. 








Lorp Netson’s Prayer.—The following is 
a copy of the prayer written by Lord Nelson 
but a few hours before he received that wound 
| which terminated his dife, ‘May the great 
| God, whom I worship, grant to my country, and 
for the benefit of Europe, a great and glorious 
ivictory, Oh, may no miscenduct in any one 
| tarnish it, and may humanity, after victory, be ; 
the predominant feature in the British fleet! 
| For myseif, individually, I commit my life to | 
| Him who made me, and may his blessing light | 
/upon my endeavors for serving my country | 
faithfully. To him I resign myself, and the 
| just cause which he has entrusted to me to de- 
|fend. Amen, amen, amen. Victory, October, 
| 1805, in sight of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, distant about ten miles.’ 
f apie. <casteaniipeniitte 


| We cannot think too highly of our nature, 
/nor too humbly of ourselves. When we see 
| the martyr to virtne, subject as he is to the in- 
firmities of a man, yet suffering the tortures of 
a demon, and bearing them with the magnanim- 
jity of a god, do we not behold a heroism that 
| angels may indeed surpass, but which they can- 





God, of truth, of souls, and his ardent desire to | total ignorance of the simplest traths «of relig- 





in hi sir F ot, 
persevere in his tranagressions, We cannot, 


promote the spiritual interests of his hearers, 
and save them forever from the wretched con- 
sequences of sin? I believe the latter method 
will make the deepest impression and produce 
the happiest effects. 

Let it not be supposed, for a moment, that I 
think lightly of learning in ministers. 
far am I from this. But what I have said does 
implicitly atleast censure the want of wisdom 
to direct the right nse of knowledge and learn- 
ing. The more learring ministers possess the 
better;—the more extensive their knowledge in 
all useful arts and sciences the better. I hope 
our country and the Chri-tian church will never 
be destitute of a learned and pious ministry. 
But teaching the various branches of literature 
is not the proper business of ministers of the 
gospel ; and their extensive learning will be in 
a great measure useless without th y possess 
the wisdom to convert their knowledge to the 
aid and adyancement of their Christian ministry. 

Hiere let me obviate an objection of some re- 
ligious sects against human learning. It does 
not appear in all the history of divine proceed- 


ings, that God has ever employed ignorant and | 


uniearned men to teach his will. Moses was 
an extraordinary person from his infancy, and 
‘learned in all the wisdom of Egypt.’ He was 
moreover specially and divinely assisted, The 
ancient prophets had schools of instruction 
adapted to the exigencies of those times, They 
were, also, in cases of need, divinely inspired. 
The disciples of Christ were under his tuition 
nearly three years before he sent them to preach 
his gospet without his immediate inspection and 
personal instruction. Besides, they were fur- 
nished with the spirit of inspiration which ena- 
bled them to speak all languages, and to un- 
derstand all religious subjects, Both reason 
and revelation oppose the opinion, that unlearn- 


ed and ignorant men may be qualified to teach | from the best and wisest. While parents of 
the laboring class are following their daily oc- / 
cupations, their offspring too frequently are left E 


their brethren in the will of God, and to preach 
the gospel of Christ. ‘If the blind lead the 
blind, both will fall into the ditch.’—But I re 

turn from this digression to the main subject of 
remark, 

The Christian minister should not only keep 
in mind and heart the great object and design 
of his ministry, but should also consider the 
wants, desires, and expectations of his hearers. 
For what does the pious and learned judge, or 
counsellor, or other literary character go to 
church? Is it to increase the stock of his gen- 
eral knowledge, of which, it is likely, he pos- 
sesses much more than the preacher? Is it te 
hear critical discussions and carions speculations 
on subjects, that have little or no bearing on 
practical religion? [sit to acquire politica’, 
legislative, or practical knowledge in secular 
I confidently answer no; and ven. 
ture to say, he goes for moral and religious im- 
provement,—to worship God,—to hear the 
word and will of God explained and. enforced, 
—to be aided in his religious observance of the 
Sabbajh—to have his religious sentiments and 
feelings awakened, his heart warmed, his love 
to Go and man excited, his conscience quick- 
ened, his faith and goed resolutions confirmed, 


business ? 





Very | 





‘ion, ‘To be as distinct, however, as [T can up- 
'on this subject, I will stat® that the 46¢} prison- | 
|ers were unable to answer the plainest ques- 
tions relative to our Holy Redeemer, while | 
‘they showed an equal degree of ignorance as | 
to the origin or meaning of the Sabbat:h: 114 
of them were unable to repeat the Lord’s prayer: | 
and the remainder, in most instances, misicalled | 
the words of it'in a manner which showed their | 
complete ignorance of the sense, 

‘It is, | think, especially worthy of rersar 
that the number of prisoners uninstructed in the | 
‘truths of religion coincides almost exactly with | 
the number of those who are altogether inca, rable | 
of reading ; showing very forcibly the exte nt in | 
/ which ignorance and irreligion are comme nsu- | 
rate. On the other hand, the converse of this | 
proposition is net equally true. General edu.) 
|eation (if any thing can be so called which ex- 
cludes an acquaintance with the thing mist 
needful) too often out-tr ps religions know} edge | 

and religious principle : and it is probable that | 
‘not in a prison alone shall we find the ca pacity 


| 
| 
' 
{ 
} 


with a competent acquaintance with CE ristian | 
| truth, in the proportion shown by the tab] es fur- 
| nished, namely, of 18 to 12. Ignorance of Jet- 
| ters, however, and ignorance of religion being 
| so nearly equal in amount, does it not follow 
that instruction in both is equally neglected, or 
unprovided ? The greatest portion of crimn- 
ality to be found among young prisoners may 
be referred, I fear, to parental indifference or 
incapacity ; but it must also be remembered 
‘that parents in these districts, even if desiroxs 


| 








expect from them the ability for an undertaking | 
which requires unceasing care and exertion § 


school, but there is no security for their attend- 

ance there, however anxious upon the subject a? 
parent may be. My inquiries, indeed, among 
young delinquents, lead me to the fact that 
most of the children of the operative classes, throw 
off altogether the control of father and mother by 
the time they have attained twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Let it be considered, too, that 
even under the most favorable circumstances, 
when as good an education has been obtained | 
as any school designed for the benefit of the! 
laboring classes will supply, even then the child | 
is removed to the workshop or manufactory at 
an age too early for a love of knowledge to 
have been acquired, or for religious principle to j 
have become firmly rooted. Often when I have / 
inquired of a young culprit as to his ability to 
read, the reply has been, ‘I could once ;’ a re- 
ply which, | think, obviously points to error or} 
insufficiency in the mode or kind of instruction | 
which had been given. The great problem, the 

conditions of which are, such useful instruction 

as shall make ‘increase of appetite to grow 

with what it feeds on, and the whole plan to, 


to their own guidance; they may be sent toy 
H 


nee 








Children, said the father, if you had eaten not imitate, and must admire. 
that fruit, it would have been your death. It) 
was a mad-cherry, a plant deadly poison, 

Then the children looked ashamed before | 
him, and thanked their father and said, Dear 
father why did you not tell us? we should not 





During the year ending November 1837, the 
Young men’s Bible Society has distributed 3984 
Bibles and 5305 Testaments, Of this number 


' 
to read and write with fluency, when compared | 


of exercising a wholesome control over them | 
children, have really little or no leisure to de- } 
vote to the work ; were it even reasonable to} 


then have grieved you by our foolish murmur- 
ing. But the fathef answered, It was your dis- 
pleasure and murmuring itself, which prevented 
me. Had] eyer prevented you from gathering 
the sweet and wholesome strawberries? But 
now you know what pleasure itis that I de- 
prive you of, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, KING OF SWEDEN. 


The town of Naumburg, delivered from the 
fear of destruction, at the hands of the Imperi- 
alisis, by the advance of the army of (justava-. 
received him with such transport of erstite! 
as might have been supposed to be excited by 
the presence of a tutelary divinity, The in- 
habitants flocked in crowds around him, eager 
to touch his stirrups, the scabbard of his sword, 
or the hem of his garment, and saluted him, 
wherever he appeared, with expressions of the 
most enthusiastic applause and yeneration, 
Rut, with these marks of esteem, the incense 
by which an ordinary ambition would have been 
excited to a more vain-glorious estimate of his 
own powers, the more rational and less arrogant 
spirit of the King of Sweden was at once 
shocked and humiliated. His feelings on the 
subject are recorded in a memorable discourse 
with his chaplain Fabricus, 

‘ Alas!’ he exclaimed, ‘ have I not reason to 
believe that. God, who has declared himself a 
jealous God, will punish me for the weakness 
of the people ? Our affsirs, I confess, are in a 
promising condition ; but too much reliance is 
placed upon me, and all but divine honors are 
bestowed upon a feeble mortal, who exists to- 
day, and may be no more tomorrow.’ 

Schiller, whose taste, essentially dramatic, 
was thoroughly awake to all the beauties scat- 
tered through the productions of the ancient 
tragedians, has compared the conduct of the 
King of Sweden, upon this occasion, to that of 
the Agamemnon of Aschylus,who is represent- 


ed by the great founder of the Greek theatre as 


refusing to descend from his chariét upon the 
purple tapestry which the treacherous assidvity 
of Clytemnestra has spread before the vestiliule 
of his palace, The same author has justly ob- 
served, that the character of Gustavus Ado!phus 
appears more amiable as we are on the point of 
losing him forever. Yet there was nothing of 
novelty in his unwillingness to receive the ex- 
travagant popular honorg lavished upon him by 
the gratitude of the people of Naumburg, and a 


‘spirit precisely similar had been shown at Kem- 


berg in 1631, while he was on his way to en- 
counter the army of Tilly. At this place a 
crowd of children surrounding the house in 
which he was lodged, were clamorously saluting 
him by the name of the ‘Great Gustavus,’ 
when tlre king, who was conversing with a 
Pretestant minister of the town, demanded the 
meaning of their acclamations. On being in- 


2117 Bibles and Testaments have been distrib- 
nted among the emigrants; 1391 Bibles and 
1335 Testaments among the destitute of this 
city ; 494 Bibles and 14 Testaments to the hu- 
| mane and criminal institutions ; G11 Bibles and 
2182 Testaments at the nava! and military sta- 
j tions ; by the clergy of this city 390 Bibles and 
| 138 Testaments ; by grants to churches and 
| Sunday schools in the city, 169 Bibles and 20 
| Testaments ; do, out of the city, 70 Bibles and 
181 Testaments ; and -through other channels 
| 63 Bibles and GL Testaments.—M. Y. Church- 
man. 


| 


ImmMopERATE Stupy.—lI begin to think, that 
if, at the ead of my academical course, | have 
| good health, some knowledge of the Bible, and 
some zeal, I may prove as useful as seme who 
have got great abilities, great eloquence, and 
an asthina,— Buchanan, 


Masses ror tHe Dean.—The American 
Protestant Vindicator states thata Roman Cath- 
olic died, in Maine, some years ago, leaving a 
large sum of money to a priest, ‘ for saying se- - 
eret masses for his deliverance out of the fires of 
| Purgatory.’ The circumstances of the family 
, having changed, and it becoming difficult to 
pay the large yearly demand, the executor at. 
last ‘told the priest that he would henceforth ! 
pay him no more money, until he could prove | 
that the masses had all been actually, and bona 
fide, said and sung ;—and moreover, that said 
masses were doing, in truth and honesty, what 
they were intended to co!’ The Vindicator 
States that on trial, a jury gave a verdict against 


the priest, ‘and in favor of the oppressed and | 
plundered family."—-Conn. Obs. 


ANECDOTE oF Ex Presipent Apams.—A 
gentleman from the South, travelling to the east- 
ward, on entering the cars at the lower depot 
in Baltimore, missed his pocket book, contain- 
ing money and valuable papers. Subsequently ; 
the pocket book was found—the facts were | 
stated, to President Adams, who happened to | 
be in the following train of cars, (which left. 
three hours later) who kindly offered to take 
possession of the package and find the owner. | 
Punctual to the engagement, on his arrival at 
Philadelphia, without a inoment’s loss of time, 
he left the ears, and under the rays of a 
burning sun, with the thermometer at 85, he 
sought and found the owner, before seeking 
lodgings for himself. 








Joha Jacob Astor, a merchant of New York, with 
an enlightened and liberal spirit, which does him im- 
mortal honor, has made to the corporation of the city 
of New York, a donation amounting to $350,000, for 
the establishment of a Public Library, including a 
lot of land, most eligibly situated, for the erection of 





a building for the accommodation of the institution. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


BOSTON, AUGUST 4, 1838. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 

The following article appeared in the Jast 
number of a religious and anti-slavery Paper 
published weekly in New York and Boston and 
styled the Evangelist. We feel compelled to 
say, by way of preface, that the prevailing tone 
of that paper towards al} those sects and persons 
who differ from it, is, in our humble opinion, 
exclusive, captious, and unjust. 





It *s our priv. 
ilege to exchange with many religions papers, 
organs of ihe various denominations, the aspect 
of nearly every one of which is pleasant to our 
eye, as it is extracted from from the daily bud- 
get, while the pages of each pass under review 
without suspicion and without dread—but we 
never open the folds of the Evangelist without 
expecting to meet with something offensive and 
injorions to ourselves or our neighbors, 

Here is a specimen of what it occasionally 
brings, and of what we were not surprised to 
find bev it. 


Union or Cuuncn axnp Strate IN Boston. 
—We regret to see, by the following notice 
which appearec in the Atlas of Friday morning, 
that it isin contemplation, by the city authori. 
tics, to encourage Unitarianism, at the city’s 
expense :— 

‘In the Common Council, last evening. a res- 
olution was passed, granting to the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, sufficient of the city 
land, on the neck, ag a site for a chi i 
directing the mayor to withhold his 
from the deed of euch land, till the 
shall have erected thereon a charch, of 
ue of 10,000, The resolution was pass 
vote of 28 to 5.’ 

This * Benevolent Fraternity of Churches’ 
is a Unitarian concern, designed to make Uni- 
tarians of the common people. if 


The above pargraph is untrue, unjust and 
calumniatory. The City Government of Boston 
is notin the slightest degree chargeable with 
sectarian partiality, for what it has done in re- 
lation to the grant to the Fraternity—nor is the 
Ministry at Large, which is supported by the 
Fraternity, in any shade or manner obnoxious 
to the taunt that it labors to exert a sectarian 
influence over the common people. 

The plain facts in the case are these. The 
Benovolent Fraternity of Chorches, anxious to 
afford the benefits of religious worship to the 
neglected poor in the South part of the City, 
petitioned the Municipal government for a grant 
of a lot of vacant land onthe Neck, on which 
to erect a neat and commodious Brick Chapel, 
They based their claim upon the ground, that 
such an institution would be a great public ben- 
efit—by improving the morals of our citizens, 
and also by raising the value of the lands in the 
Vicinity. 

A Committee of the City Government. report- 


ed against granting this petition on the ground 
that the City Council did not possess the power 
to make donations of the public lands. 

Subsequently, the Fraternity presented a claim 
upon the City fora Jot of Neck land, wheron 
to erect a Chapel free of expense—founding 
the claim ona yote of the Town of Boston 
passed on the 29th of Dec. A. D. 1806, in these 
words. 

‘That the Trustees of the Neck Lands bo 
authorized and empowered to lay out and assign 
a piece or pieces of land, in suitable situations 
on the Neck, for a Mecting House lot, and 
Burying Ground, and that they be empowered 
to execute deeds to convey so much of said 
lands as may be necessary, to any religious as- 
sociation, who shall first undertake to build, and 
shall erect a place of reiigious worship,’ 


Thesame committee of the municipal author- 


ities at first objected to the acceptance of the 


claim, but afterwards reported in fayor of it, 
after having obtained the judicious and able 
opinion of the City Solicitor which we here 
insert entire, 


City Solicitor’s Office, t 
June 14, 1838. § 
Hon. N. Gurery, 

Sir,—I[ have considered the several questions 
arising upon the communication made by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches to the City 
Government, accepting a Vote of the Town of 
Boston, passed December 29, 1806, and eubmit 
the following opinion in the case, 

By that vote the ‘ Trustees of the Neck 
Lands’ are empowered ‘to lay ont and assign a 
piece or pieces of land in snitable situations on 
the Neck for a meeting-house Jot and burying- 
ground, and that they be empowered to execute 
deeds to convey so much of said lands as may 
be necessary, to any religious association who 
shall frst undertake to build and shall erect a 
place of religious worship,’ 

Does the body, who now claim the benefit of 
that vote, come within the description contain- 
ed in it? 

As a body composed of several churches and 
acting for religious purposes must be a relig- 
ious association, we can ascertain by the vote 
itself what kind of religious association was in- 
tended. Wher2 the will of the Town is ex- 
pressed by a written record, the record is, of 
course, the source from which that will is to be 
gathered. The kind of religious association 
there described is an association « who shall 
first undertake to build and shall erect a place 
of religieus worship ;’ that is, it must be a re- 
ligious association which erects churches, 

The Fraternity have already erected one 
church and offer security to erect another, on 
this lot; and thus-far come within the descrip- 
tion, 


Must the religious association be a corpora- 
tion ? 

In 1806 it was very unusual for any religious 
society to be incorporated. The societies in 
the country were local and territorial parishes. 
Nearly all, if not all of the incorporated poll- 
parishes in the town, have been incorporated 
since that time. [tis only a few years since 
the first church was incorporated. To have re- 
quired that the religious association, to whom 
the land was to be granted, should have an act 
of incorporation, would have excluded nearly 
all, if not all, the then existing societies, avd 
would have made it a special grant and nota 
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general and impartial offer, As such acts of 
incorporation were so unusual, it seems evident 
that no such limitation could have been inten- 
ded, 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Charches, be- 
ing, therefore, a body capable of receiving the 
benefit of the vote of the Town, is there any 
obligation on the City to carry that vote inte 
execution ? 

The Town, no doubt, found sufficient motives 
for making the offer, in the benefit to their 
Jands from the erection of a church, and per- 
haps for other reasons, ‘hey were the only 
proper judges of this matter, and, having so 
decided, it does not become us to inquire into 
it, The offer in the vote resembles many oth- 
er offers which are usual among us—grants of 
lots for particular purposes to facilitate the set- 
tling of public lands, premiums for improve- 
ments in the arts, for plans of buildings, &c., 
rewards for the apprehension of offenders, aud 
many others which might be enumerated are of 
this nature. Governments, cities, and other 
bodies have always held themselves bound by 
offers of this kind. If they should fail in the 
performance of them it would deprive their fu- 
ture offers of this kind of all faith and credit, 
and operate greatly to the disadvantage of the 
body that had broken its faith. It | -uld be 
almost aw expression of doubt of the good taith 
of the City, to consider necessary any farther 
examination of the question of their general ob- 
ligation to carry juto effect offers thus made by | 





them. 

The only remaining question is—Whether 
any change has taken place since the vote pas- 
sed by the Town, which has impaired or de- | 
stroyed its obligation. | 

’ ich offers are limited by their terms | 

wa certain period for their accep- | 
» performance of any conditions an- 
‘m, they are of course no longer | 


3s such acceptance or performance | 








vane prace vefore the expiration of the time. |- 


Bat, as the time for accepting this offer was | 
nit limited, | do not find any reason why the | 
mere lapse of time should impair its obligation. | 
If it was binding at the end of one year, was it) 
Jess binding at the end of two? And, if bind- 
ing at the end of ten years, is it less so at the | 
end of twenty or thirty? If so, there must | 
have been a particular day before which it was | 
obligatory, and affer which it was not obligato- | 
ry; and can any such day be pointed out ?| 
‘Statutes of limitation do not begin to run against | 
a promise watil there is some person in exist-| 
ence to whom the promise can be performed ; | 
nor even then, if from minority, or absence from 
the state he has never been able to enforce it) 
at law. 

It is evident that the incorporation of the} 
Town as a City, impaired none of its obliga. | 
tions to others. Nor do I perceive that the | 
change in the management of the Neek Lands 
can produce that effect. It is true, that the 
vote of the ‘J’own, so far as it was a regulation 
of their own business, was directory to the | 
‘Trustees of the Neck Lands’ only. Bat the 
vote contained als# a public offer to others en- | 
tirely different from this. 

If the Town, or City, without any fault of 
their own, had been disabled from performing | 
their undertakings, this might have raised a 
question ; but they, by dismissing the ‘ Trus- | 
tess of the Neck Lands,’ cou!d not disable them- | 
selves, and then take advantage of that disabil- 
ity. Nor are they disabled ot all. They can} 
still convey as effectually ag before, It is a, 
mere change of agents, who had no diseretion- | 
ary power, but were mere instruments to Con- | 
vey, without any right to consider or refuse, | 
If an individual could be discharged from all, 
debts and obligatiins in business, by dismiss- | 
ing one agent from its management and appoint- 
ing another, then the City might also be dis-| 
charged by a change of its agents, and not oth- 
erwise. 

The part of the vote by which the Town con- 
tracts the obligation is wholly distinct in effect | 
and meaning from the direction how it should } 
‘be performed, although they are both stated to- | 
eether; and, if the method of performing, there | 
provided, should fail, the obligation itself is not | 
uffected, but some other method of executing it 
must be found, 

J] have thus carefully examined the several | 
questions which could arise respecting the ob- | 
ligations of the vote of 1806, and do not find | 
any reason why the City should not now be as | 
much bound to carry that vote into execution | 
with regard to the Fraternity of Churches, as; 
the Town was to do this to ‘any religious as- | 
sociation,’ at the time when it was passed, | 
No vote containing any new grant is necessary | 
or proper, but merely some authority and di-| 
rection to proper persons to carry the vote of| 
1806 into execution, by a conveyance to the| 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, or the | 
Trustees for their benefit, if their mode is, like | 
some other churches and religious associations | 
to hold Jands in that way. 

I am, sir, 
very respectfully, 
your’ obedient servant, 
JNO. PICKERING, 
City Solicitor, 


| 
| 
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[tis proper to mention that the Solicitor is / 
an Episcopatian, and that the acceptance of the 
claim was warinly and generously advocated in 
the City Council by several gentlemen who are | 
opposed in sentiment to Unitarians. 

One word more, in relation to the aspersion 
upon our Ministers at Large. All who know 
them, know that they do not work with a sec- | 
tarian aim. One, in two years, has gathered | 
nearly a hundred around the Table of the Lord, | 





from streets and lanes of the city, not one of! 


whom has ever heard a word uttered for a sec- 
tarian purpose, within the walls of his Chapel. 
To ministers of all denominations their pulpits 
are freely open. Christ the Savior, holiness 
and love the way to follow him—these are the 
doctrines that our Ministers proclaim to the 
Poor, and with paramount success, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

We understand that the American Institute 
of Instruction will hold its Annual Meeting, at 
Lowell, on Thursday, 23d inst. and continue in 


session until Tuesday evening following; dur- | 


ing which time, a course of Lectures on sub- 
jects connected with education, will be deliver- 
ed by gentlemen well qualified for the task. 
Discussions of topics appropriate to the ob- 
jects of the association, will also take place, and 
written and oral communications of a highly in- 





teresting character, he made to the Institute, 
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RS MET AT A ST 
by persons engaged in the business of instruc- ) 
tion, 

We learn, moreover, that the interest of the 
occasion will be heightened by the exercises of 
the Middlesex County Common School Con- 
vention, which will be held at Lowell, on Mon- 
day, the 27th of August, when an Address will 
be delivered by the Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Commonwealth, and statements 
be made by delegates from the various towns 
in the County, of the condition of the public 
schools, and suggestions presented respecting 
their wants and their improvement, 

The Institute has been of essential benefit to 
the interests of education, and deserves the fa- 
vor and co-operation of every friend to the 
cause. We have no doubt that the approach- 
ing meeting will be fully attended, highly in- 
teresting, and productive of salatary influences 
upon our schools, and upon the general intelli- 


gence and virtue of our commu nity, 





MR GANNETT’S SPEECH BEFORE THE 
PEACE SOLIETY IN ENGLAND. 


This Society held its Twenty-second Annu- 
al Meeting at the Friends’ Mecting-house, 
Honndsditch, on Tuesday evening, the 22d 
inst. The attendance wes more numerous than 
upon any former anniversary. 

The meeting was addressed by several dis- 
tinguished members of Parliament and clergy- 


men, ‘The moderator in his introductory speech 





on taking the chair alluded to our friend E. 8, 
Gannett who was present, in the following 
terms. ‘An American gentleman was present, 
and he trusted that he would lay some stress 
upon the methods adopted by ministers there to 
He thought 
they needed a Jitile instruction upon that point, 


3ut while America inculcated the principles of 


promote the principles of peace. 


peace, Iet her also inculcate the principle of 
freedom, and all the giving of liberty to the 
slave. (Loud cheers.) In that way they might 
reciprocate good offices. (Applause.) 

In the course of the evening, ‘the Rev. N. M. 


Harry read a letter frou Mr Brigham, Secreta- 





ry of the Massachusetts Peace Socicty, intro- 
ducing to the committee of this Institution the | 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, as a delegate to this, 
country.’ 

‘The Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, in rising to sec- 
ord the resolution, said he felt great pleasuure | 
in seeing so large an attendance on that occa | 
sion. He was sure that his friends in Ameri- | 
ca would rejoice to hear that he had spent so | 
pleasant an evening among the friends of peace. 
It would appear, from remarks made at the ear- 
lier part of the evening, that all ministers of the 
Gospel were not supposed to be friendly to this | 
Society, He was sorry to say that that was 
the case in America; but during the last two 
years many had joined it, some of whom had | 
engaged to preach sermons on its behalf. The 
laity, alse, were coming forward to aid the 
clergy in their efforts by their prayers, their 
writings, their voices, and their hearts, (Hear.) | 
Ue felt thankful to the Secretary of the Insti- 
tution for having in the report referred to Dr 
Worcester. That gentleman was, from an ear. | 
ly period, attached to the principles of the) 
Peace Society. ‘The advocates of peace in 
America bad taken the ground stated in this | 
resolution—that its principles were derived frorn | 
Divine revelation, [t was on Christianity that | 
they must build all their hopes for success, It | 
was inconsistent to suppose that the Apostles 
of Christ would have gone forth to sled the 
blood of their fellow-creatures, Surely, if the 
spirit of Christianity was the spirit of peace, 
they were justified in seeking to make peace 
universal. ‘The resolution contained a refer- ; 
ence to the prophecies, as indicating thata time | 
would arrive, when peace would every where | 
prevail; but instead of looking to a single text, | 
he would Jook rather to the whole spirit and | 
tenor of the Gospel itself, Even politicians, in 
the present day, were desiring peace as the 
greatest blessing which nations could enjoy. 
He was happy to state that America had lately 
determined upon referring its differences with 
Mexico to the arbitration of a third state 
(Cheers.) Here was one topic to which, from 
the remarks made by the Chairman, in intro- 
ducing the business, he felt it necessary to ad- 
vert. There were, he acknowledged, dark 
spots on America. Slavery still existed in the 
United States, to the shame and grief of Christ- 
ian hearts. Ile came, however, from the north, 
where he had spent the whole of his days, and 
he could assure the meeting that he did not 
know a single mind in New England which did 
not regard slavery as the curse aud the blot of 
their institutions. (Hear, hear.) Still, howev- 
er, he was bound in justice to his country to 
add, that it was a question of such complicated 
relations, of such extreme difficulty in political 
aspects—however simple might be its moral as- 
pect—that they ought to be judged with can- 
dor, If British generosity could not go further, 
it ought to be careful how it attributed blame, 
when it remembered that slavery was not plan- 
ted in the free, independent United States, but 
in British colonies, (Hear, hear.) By the 
existing constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress was absolutely precluded from meddling 
with the subject of slavery in the southera 
states. The District cf Columbia was the 
ground of dispute between the Northern and 
Southern States on the subject of slavery ; and 
while he admitted that the nation, as a nation, 
could not touch slavery south of Columbia, it 
had a right to touch itin Columbia, It ought 
to do it, and the north would be recreant to it- 
self if it suffered itself to be driven from that 
great position. Lectures in furtherance of the 
views of the Peace Society had been delivered 
to crowded auditories in Boston, and a general 
impression was diffusing itself that the spirit of 
Christianity was anti-warlike. They ought to 
be encouraged by the thought that Christianity 
was the revealed will of God, and that it must 
continue its progress till it had exterminated 
war from the face of the earth, He had never 
doubted of the goodness of their “cause, for it 
was the cause of God; and if Christians were 
faithful to the full extent of their abilities, he 
doubted not but that they would see an im- 
mense change in the opinions of men, univer- 
sally, ere their eyes were closed in death. 


We are sorry to be obliged to lay aside lines 
possessing so much poetical merit as those 
signed M..... because they are not exactly 


| other, ata price not exceeding $3000. 


Correction.—In an anecdote relating to Cot- 
ton Mather, which we published last week, un- 
der the impression that it would be new to mary 
of our readers—there occurred a mistake in re- 
gard to the place of residence of Rev. Mr Ward. 
We do not know to whom the error is to be 
charged, or who wrote the version of the story 
which we copied. 

Mr Ward was not of * dgawany (Springfield) 
at a distance of 120 miles from Boston,’ but Aga- 
wam* (Ipswich) 25 miles, aud of him the Anec 
dote has been often told. 


* The simple cobler of Agawam. 





We are glad to perceive that the efforts 
which have recent!y been made by philanthropic 
individuals in New Hampshire—(amongst the 
foremost of whom are several of the Unitarian 
Clergy) to excite public sympathy in aid of the 
Insane, the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb, have 
not been without a measure of success, The 
Legislature bas appropriated $15,000 for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb, $15,000 for 
the Blind, also thirty shares of the capital stock 
of the New Hampshire Bank, the property of 
the State, to the erection of an Asylum for the 
Insane, to be made over to an Association form- 
ed for the purpose, whenever they shall exhib- 
itto the Governor satisfactory evidence that 
the sum of $15,000 has been raised for the same 
object from other sources. 





The Rev. John Breckenridge, D, D., profes. , 
sor of Pastoral Theology, &c, in the Theologi- | 
cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Princeton, has been chosen general Agent of 
the Assembly’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


“aa 


Put Beta Kappa at CambBrince,—The 
Oration will be delivered by Rev. Caleb Stet- 
son, of Medford—the Poem by Rev. James C. 
Richmond, of Bloomingdale, New York—and 
Rev, Williams Ware will officiate as chaplain. 
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The Mercantile Library Association of Bos- ‘ 


ton, will celebrate their 18th Anniversary by an ¥ 


address from Governor Everett, to be followed * 
, ‘ 
by a Poem from Mr James T. Ficlds, on the 
. 
13th of September, at the Odeon. 


— 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


Municipal —At a meeting of the Mayor and Al- , 
dermen, on Monday, an order passed, instructing 
the Committee on Public Buildings, to build the 
present year, one brick Frimuary school House on | 
May street, and to alter a brick building on Spring , 
street place for another, and that the Joint Committee | 


| on Public Lands be authorized to purchase a lot of | 
| land on May street, lor one of said School houses, at | 


a price not exceeding $2000—end the Jot and build- | 
ings thereon situated, on Spring street place, for the 


The order granting a lot ef land tothe Fraternity 


/of Churches passed in concurence with the Common 


Council with amendments. 


Infamous Liquer Case.—The keepers of tippling 


, shops have acquired some notoriety for a disregard to 


the usual feelings that govern the generality of men , 
in their business intercourse. The smallest gain 1s | 


/a motive large enough to induce therm to administer | 


the intoxicating draught, even when they know that | 
drunkeness aud disgrace will follow. There are | 
however, henorable exceptions, of persons who will | 
not lightly risk the happiness of families, or the ruin 
ot individuals, for the paltry price that is paid for the | 
deadly poison. 

On Monday, a respectable citizen, on going home | 
to dinner, found his little boy, about six years old, | 
evidently under the influence of liquor. On inquiry, | 
it seemed that the bey and another little fellow, about | 
his age, had been to a shop in Cambridge street. and | 
bought fourpence worth ef Noyeau, which they | 
drank, and that both became intoxicated. The in- } 
cignant father went to the shop and found there the | 
prisoner, John Garrison, a black man who declared | 
that he did not sell the boys any strong liquor; that | 
it was only Noveau. The father could not conceal 
his anger, and said that he was strongly tempted to ! 
take satistaction by cuning the man. * Wy now, wy | 
look dere,’ said the black ‘1 pose you aint gwine to} 
break de law now!’ The offended father did not | 
break the law; but he caused the man to be prose- 
cuted for selling liquor without license, for which he 
was fined $15 with costs.—4tlas. 


The Legislature of New Hampshire has appropri- 
ated $15,000 for the education of the Deaf and Dumb 
—$15,000 tor the Blind, and have appropriated thir- 
ty shares of the capital stock of the New Hampshire 
Bank, the property of the State, to the erection of an 
Asylum for the Insane, to be made over to an Asso- 
ciation formed fer the purpose, whenever they shall 
exhibit to the Governor satisfactory evidence that 
the sum of $15,000 has been raised for the same ob- 
ject from other sources. 


Small Pox among the Indians.—The steamboat 
Antelope, of the American Fur Company, reached 
St Louis, July 18. The St Louis Republican says: 

‘ The agent of the Company reports that the small 
pox had ceased its ravages amongst the Indians high- 
er up the Yellow Stone The Assineboines are said 
to be extinct, and most of the Blackfeet have fallen 
victims. It was believed that more than 25,000 had 
died of the disease, and that it would not stop short 
ef the Pacific Ocean’ 





Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Abingdon | 
Statesman. 


When I wrote to you on the 9th inst., as theu sta- : 
ted, the troops had not commenced collecting the 
Indians. they commenced on the 12th, and have 
been collecting ever since. This you will remem- j 
ber was the place of rendezvous for the North Car- 4 
olina Volunteers. Here we see them daily, and 
have a fair opportunity of tearning the facts with re- 
gard to the movement of the army. There are six: 
stations, or, as they are here termed, Forts, the far- 
thest but little more thana day’s ride from this place. 
At these stations are a regiment of North Carolina, 
two or three companies of Tennessee volunteers, and 
about 1600 regular soldiers, all under the command 
of Gen Eustace. Far less difficulty is experienced 
in collect.ng the Indians, than was anticipated. It 
was when the soldiers actually commenced driving | 
them off from their more than usually promising corn- 1 
fields and bean patches, that they could be brought . 
te believe that such really would be the case. 4 

The scene which presents itself in the camps and 
through the Cherokee country generally, is afflictive 
in the extreme—not that the troops have been rigor- 
ous, for, to their praise be it said, thatin every in- | 
stance, so far as I can learn, they have acted with 
all possible tenderness, but in the camps, there is 
much sickness—many of the little children, when 
their parents were taken from them hid themselves 
in the bushes and weeds where they remained in 
some instances for several days, and were at last 
picked up almost starved to death, so weak that they 
were unable to walk! I do not believe this to have 
been the fault of the troops; among them, as well as 
among the citizens of this country generally, there 
isadeep sympathy for the unfortunate Indian, so 
much so, that it is not uncommon for them to be 
secu weeping as they drive an affiicted family to the 
camps. 

1 will give you one case which happened near 
here a few days since. An old man with his family 





suitable for the Register. 








were called on by a company of armed men to march 
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to the fort. He started, then paused and looked wist- 
fully at the soldiers, and made one request—and 
what do you think it was? Why simp!ly that he 
might be permitted to pray with bis wife and children 
in the cabin once more, before he left forever. The 
request was granted. They knelt down, and with 
that fervor peculiar to an oppressed soul, they poured 
forth their sorrows before God, who hears the ery 
and vindicates the cause of injured and bleeding in- 
nocence. When they arose from their knees, bathed 
in tears, they kindly shook hands with all the soldiers, 
affectionately embraced cach other, and turned their 
hacks on all they held dear on earth, to see it no 
more forever. They wept—the soldier wept—and 
w bo indeed could have done otherwise ? 


FOREIGN. 
Coronation of Victoria.—The tollowing remarks 
or this grand pageant are from the London corres- 
po.3dence of the Boston Transcript. 


. And, first of all, this grand show was probably one 
which will be wholly without parallel, or an ap- 
proach to one, in many respects, as long as you and 
J, o say the least, are onthe stage. This I could 
not but feel while I saw the pageant. Pageants 
the: nselves indeed, like this,—still more gorgeaus 
one~:, for aught | know,—:ay be got up, though I 
har lly know how or by whom; for where is the 
cow atry, and where is the capital so able to get up 
suc h a spectacle as England and London are allowed 
tote? Where else can the wealth be found to be 
so y oured out like water? Where such an aristoc- 
racy’ as this, to grace and sustain this regal show? 
Wh ere such streets, and squares, and parks, and all 
* ap portenances aud means to boot ?’ and most es- 
pecially, where such a people to look en! The im- 
measity of the crowd of London that day appals me 
even now when I think of it. LU shall never forget 
the imopression it gave me when here and there, in 
the vast aveaues of the metropolis, I sueceeded, af- 
ter hours jostling through masses of humanity that 
stretehed out for miles, in reaching some elevation or 
some curve which commanded a bird’s eye view at 
ence of all that lay behind and: all that still spread 
before me. All acknowledge, that, taking the win- 
dows, galleries, ropfs, and streets into consideration, 
the best part of the show was the spectators of it; 
and clearly in this grand element of a mighty spec- 
tacle, London must sfand entirely beyond the reach 
ef competition. Sqmebody remarked that probably 
mever on earth were so many human beings assem- 
Blel before. The thought struck me at the time. 
There was an awful interest in it. I have looked 
zound on the terrible host below me, and cried out, 
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France.—Paris to June 15 have been received.— 
They contain no political news which has not been 
anticipated by way of England.—The Chamber ct 
Deputies was still in session. A projetof a law was 
before the Chamber to authorize the city of Mar- 
seilies to construct a canal. at its own expense, over 
fifty miles in length, for the supply of the city with 
‘water This water is for the supply of the inhabit- 
ants for domestic purposes, for aiding the manufac- 
tures of the city, for purifying the streets and pre- 
serving the public health, and for the irrigation of 
the fields in the vicinity of the city, where vegeta- 
tion suflers from drought. The government of the 
city is authorized to raise the sum of 10,000,000 francs 
for this great improvement. 

The terms of the law for authorizing the construc- 
tion of arail road, by a joint stock company, from 
Paris to Havre, were not definitively settled, There 
seemea to b2 a prospect of its being soon brought to 
a close. <A preference was given tothe route by the 
plateaux, over that by the valley of the Seine. 

An Arabian family, consisting of six men and four 
men, hus arrived in Franee from Africa, They 
brought with them a tent, under which they encamp 
in the same manner as when residing in the deserts 
of their own country. 





Cashmere Shawls are manufactured in the valley | 
of Cashmere alone, where they are sent to Surat, 
Bengal or to other parts of India, and find their way 
through these channels all over the world. The | 
manufacture gives employment to 50,000 men, and | 
activity to 16,000 looms. _The wool of which they 
are made is not produccd in this country, but is 
brought from Thibet, where it is an article of exten- : 
sive truffic, regulated with great jealousy , it is orig- 
inally of a dark grey color, and is bleached in Cash- 
mere. The yarn of this wool is starned with such 
colors as may be deemed best suited, for sale, and af- | 
ter being woven, the picce is once washed. The 
borders, which usually display a variety of figures 
and colors, are attached to the shawls after fabrica- 
tion, but in so nice a manner, that the junction is not 
discernable. The shawls usually consist of three 
sizes, two of which, the long and small square, which 
are in common use in India, are the sorts usually 
sent to England ; the other, long and very narrow, 
with a large mixture of black in them, are worn as 
a girdle by many of the Asiatics. They are gener 
ally sold in parts; the price varies according to the 
quality, and is considerably enianced by the intro- 
duction of flower-werk. For the English market, 
those with colored grounds and handsome rich bor- 
ders and flowers are most esteemed ; the plain white 
shawls being closely imitated in England, are seldom 








&ke Xerxes himsclf,as he gazed at that great army, 
which still, great as it was, would have been swal- | 
kewed up and lost sight of, like a wreck on the ocean, 
tz the whirl of the maelstrom of living beings who | 
teemed in such myriads, that morning, as it were out | 
af the very ground beneath us. Millions of human 
exeatures were the spectators of that show. Not Lon- 
don only, but Engfand—Britain, from her farthest | 
«erners— Europe all—the wilds of Africa, Asia, and | 
Acnerica, themse!ves.—seemed to be there. All 
mations were represenicd in the undistinguished mul- 
titape not less than in the blazing and stately pro- 
eession. The complexions, the costumes, the Babel 
tom gues, showed that we stood for once in the focus | 
et Christendom, and -that as far as space permitted, | 
the whole race of man was gathered about us. 
There was and isa universal feeling for her sex, 
her youth, her innocence. Her manners and move- | 
meat: confirmed that feeling. The heart of the great 
host vras tonched as the heart of one man when they 
behe'd her coming on. There was something irre - 
sistibie in the sight of her wondering but charming 
and kindly smile, and in the thousand associations 
and anv‘icipations which it must have excited in all | 
who observed it. Who could help crying * God bless 
her!’ J plead guilty to that weakness though I hold 
myself as good a republican as walks the earth ; and | 
1 will ¢ onfess to you, (between ourselves) that the | 
whole r.eom-full of Americans, who surrounded me, 
were as foolish as myself. [I cannot help it; and | 
what is more, I will not:—soset that downto my | 
account. IJ should act jnst in the same way another | 
time. Avs Mrs Osgood has it,‘ Love knelt to her | 
sweetnes's, forgetting the crown.’ Long life to Vie- | 
toria! diod save the Queen! j 
Asto the gorgeousness of this show there is no 
sense im rindertaking to describe it. When the very | 
drummers lug along two great bulking kettle-drums, | 
of solid si ‘ver, two cach, as large as a horse can well | 
carry,—w hen one man (Esterhazy) wears a dress | 
rated at a_ million of dollars, and which it costs him a | 
decent ye: tly salary, by droppage, to put off and on, | 
—whenth ousands ant tens of thousands are lavished | 
npon equip ages that are never perhaps to be used | 
again—wh at can be said to convey a notion of what | 
must be th} magnificence of the whole scene? Be 
assured asa pageant lt was unsurpassed in all history, 
and be cont tnt with that. Asa pageant, too, it was | 
of course worth seeing. Itis in that sense { am 
speaking in its praise. On the moral involved in it 
this is no place for preaching a sermon. I have only 
to say as! didtoan Englishman at the time, who 
asked me whet I thought of it, which having hen 
estly told hin: =n warm terms, he asked ‘and don’t, 
you wish vou could get up such a show in your | 
country?’ ‘ He aven fortid, sir,’ cried [; ‘itis much | 
cheaper to see it in yours. Looking at a pageant 
and liking itas such,is one thing. Paying the pi- 
per is another ai Tair.” 
l have only to add that next to the immensity of | 
the crowd the most remarkable thing I observed was | 
its good order. 1 think the London police mus: be | 
the best in the world,—making every allowance. | 
Searcely any serious accident occurred during the | 
day. No stagings gave way, which I was most | 
afraid of. In Americal am sure there would have | 
been something of tho sort, for we never do things | 
as si:bstantially as the English. Al! our steuctures, | 
indeed, great and stall, have a certain flimsiness 
conipared with ther*s. I care say you will have | 
move accidents iu Boaston tomorrow than they had in | 
all London on the Co:-onation-day, And yet, by the | 
way, I should like to be there too, accidents or not. | 
My heartis with you. God save the Coinmonwealth! | 


Liverpool, June 15.—4bolition of Imprisonment | 
Jor Debt.—The House of Lords, usually proceeding | 
at a sluggard’s pace, and acting merely as a drag on 
the operations of the vther honse, has at last pertect- 
ed auseful measure. The Dill for the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, referred toa select committee, 
and there expected to be buried, has come out of it, 
by the confession of its friends, much improved, and 
awaits unopposed a third reading. The whole of 
that venerable fabric of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
imprisonment for debt om mesne process, is swept 
awizy at one tell sweep. 


Number of Lunatics in England.—According to 
Parliamentary returns, says Sir W. Ellis, * there are 
in England 12,668 pauper lunatics; and the insane 
alone, including the different classes of society, can- 
not be esti:nated at fewer than 10,000; that is to 
say, about one personin every twelve hundred. 
This is a fearful view of the religious, moral and ma- 
terial civilization of this country. 


The British and American Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, who have in progress the steam ship British 
Queen, have contracted with Messrs Fawcett & Co. 
for a pair of engines of 78 inch cylinders and 7 feet 
stroke for their second steam ship of 1800 ton to be 
called the President. 

The Duke de Nemours was expected in England. 
It was said that he was to be the bearer of a present 
froin Louis Phillippe to Queen Victoria of a diamond 
bouquet, of the value of a million francs.— Many of 
the special Ambassadors for the occasion of the Cor- 
enation had arrived in London. 


The Emperor of Russia has, it seems, imposed a tax 
vpon tobacco, which will yield 80,000,000 of rubles, 
to be applied to the formation of rail roads and to the 
promotion of steam navigation. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is judiciously converting one smoke into an, 
other. 


Among other reforms for which many of the liberal 
papers in England are contending, is a law prohibit- 
ing the appointment of clergymen as local magistrates. 
It is proved that the system has been productive of 
great evils, both to the clergy and the people. 

A committee bas been appointed by the Royal So- 
ciety to investigate the phenomena presented by 
persons under the influence of animal magnetism, 
and to determine its claims to the rank of a science. 

Mr Ross, a police inspector, was beaten te death 
by a mob in Liverpool, while attempting to prevent 
a puligistic encounter. Two policemen, who were 
with him, were also dreadtully beaten. 


Independence of Egypt.—A letter from Alexan- 
dria, dated the 6th of June, recived in London, states 
that the Pacha of Egypt has fully determined to 
throw off his allegiance to the Porte, and to assert his 
entire independence. His design has been officially 
communicated to the consuls of four European pow- 
ers, and the communication has been sent by the con- 
suls to their respective governments. The writer 
thinks that the French government will oppose the 


| mere, in one year. 


| monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, 
the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 





echeme,’as they are jealous of the English mee of 
sommunication through Egypt to India. 


indemand. Aceording to Mr Starchey, not more 
then 80,000 shawls are made on an average, at Cash - 
From the Ist of January to the 
17th of October, 1835, the number exported from 
Bombay was 3419, 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water 
Street, No 19—up stairs. 

It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 
Books and Tracts for distribution ; and the Directors 
would inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
ed gratis, on application as above. Besides the 


ses in defence of Liberal Christianity; and friends at 
a distance who write for them will be promptly sup- 
plied. Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- 
tian Register. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, in the New North Church, by Rev. } 
Dr Parkman, Mr Henry D. Dutch to Miss Franscina ! 
M. Reed. , 

In this city, Mr Noah Doane to Miss Sophrona 
Doane, both of Eastham; Mr Ebenezer Trask to 
Miss Ruth B. Durgin; Mr Edward W. Tuttle to 
Miss Almira Tyler. 

In Cambridge, Dr A. B. Cleveland, of Baltimore, 
to Miss Mary W. daughter of the late Dr Samuel 
Manning. 

In Norton, Mr Edmund Anthony, publisher of the | 
Taunton Democrat, to Miss Nancy Jane Hodges 
daughter of Mr Geo. Hodges. 

In Barnsiable, Dr Henry Tuck to Miss Caroline, 
elvest daughter ef David Crocker, Esq. 





In Portsmouth, N. H. Capt. Robert Henderson, 
Jr. to Miss Sarah Ann, youngest daughter of the late | 
Matthew S. Marsh, Esq. 

In New flaven, Mr Henry Trowbridge, Jr, to | 
Miss Mary W. daughter of Horatio Southgate, Esq. | 
of Portland. | 

} 
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DEATHS. 





In this city, very suddenly Mrs Hitty, wife of the 
late Mr James Barry, 66. 

In this city, Lith ult. Mr William Eaton, of Fitch- 
burg, a revolutionary soldier, in his 85th, vear. 

At Jamaica Plains, Roxbury, on Sunday last Mr 
Abijah Stevens, 74—after long and severe suffering 
wiich he bere with true resignation. Under all his | 
suilerings it may be truly said tat patience had her | 
perfec! work, 

Ju Dorchesier, Mr Elisha Adams, 68. 

In Salem, Mrs Mary Appleton, 53, relict of the 
late John Sparbhawk Appleton, Esy., and daughter of 
the late Peter Lander, Esq. 

In Salem, Capt. Robert Peele, 74. 

In North Brookfield, 29th ult. Mr Walter Walker, 
son of the late Beacon Walker W. 37. 

In Worcester, 17th ult. Mrs Lucy, wife of Mr 
Rich, Jr. 46, and on the 22¢, Hannah, his daughter, 
19. 

In Pittsfield, Mass. on the 16th inst. Christiana, 
daughter of Joshua Brookes, New York. She was 
much beloved, and is much respected by all who 
knew her,—and is now receiving her reward, fora 
virtuous, and well spent life, devoted to her friends 
and her Maker. 
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INTS TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, and max- 
ims for Merchants. ‘The way to wealth de- 
pends upon two things—industry and frugality ; that 
is, waste neither time nor money, but make the best 
use of both.’—Franklin. 
For sale at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington 
§ School sts. a4 


\V R WINSLOW’S ORATION.—The Means of 

the Perpetuity and Prosperity of our Republic 
—an Oration delivered by reqnest of the Municipal 
Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4th, 1838, in 
the Old South Church, in Celebration of American 
Independence. By Hubbard Winslow. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, 

a4 corner of Washington and School sts. 


TANDARD WORKS.—Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, neatly bound, in 13 vols; Henry’s Com- 
mentary, 6 vols; Clarke’s Commentary, 4 vols; 
Scott’s do 6 and 3 vols; Johnson’s Works, a neat edi- 
tion, in 2 vols; Rollim’s Ancient History, a prime li- 
brary edition, §c. For sale at 
ad TICKNOR’S. 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS—a beautitul 
L folio edition, illustrated—complete in 3 vols. 
For sale at TICK NOR’S. 
a4 
| A gl SERMONS, in 2 vols. 
Discourses on various subjects, vol 1, 3d edition 
Moral Views of Society and Politics, vol 2. 


For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
a4 


FPXHE LAW REPORTER.— It contains the latest 

decisions, both English and American, and the 
value of these is well known to every lawyer. No 
law journal bas been published in this conntry,when 
its low price is considered, which promises to be so 
useful to the profession, and we hope it will meet 
with sufficient encouragement to enable its enter- 
prising editors to carry on their design. It ought to 
be in the hands of every lawyer.—Portland Adver. 

WEEKS, JCRDAN & CO. 
ad 121 Washington st, 


HE OLD TESTAMENT, arranged in Histori- 























cal and Chronological order, (on the basis of 
Lightfooi’s Chronicle) in such a manner, that the 
Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may be 
read as one connected history, in the words of the 
Authorized Translation. By Geo. Townsend, M. A. 
Revised, punctuated, divided &c. §c., by Rev. T. | 
W. Coit, D. D. late President ot Transylvania Uni- 
versity. 

Just published, and for sale b 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
a2 134 Washington st. 
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ORCESTER’S SPELLING BOOKS,—The 
American Primary Spelling Book, by 8. T. 
Worcester. 
Sequel to the Spelling Book, by S. T. Worcester. 
_ Those works have been extensively introduced 
into schools in various parts of New England and 
the Middle and Western States; and wherever used 
they reccive the highest commendation from teach- 
ers and School Committees The testimonials to 
their excellence are numerous and decisive. 
Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
ad 134 Washington st. 


ISEASES OF THE SPINE.—Letters on the 
Curvature of the Spine, by John B. Brown, M. 
1)., inseribed to Dr Warren. Republished trom the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a4 


[BLES—a large assortment in every style of 
binding, English and American editions. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a4 147 Washington st. 


JRAYER BOOKS.—The Book of Common Pray- 
er, beautiful editiors, in eommon and rich bind- 
igs, for sale by 
a4 H. P. NICHOLS, & CO. 


(JINTS FOR THE YOUNG, on a subject rela- 
Ltt tive tothe body and mind, by Dr Woodward, 
‘rincipal of the Insane Hospital, Worcester. Price 
21-2 cents. 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & €O. 
ad 


JICTURESQUE Beauties of the Hudson River’ 
and its Vicinity—beautiful Steel Engravings, 
om original drawings, with Listorical and Descrip- 
ve Illustrations, by S. LL Knapp. <A few proof co- 
ies, suitable for the centre table, received by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
ad 121 Wasaington st. 


iyICK’S WORKS.—Uniferm edition of Dick’s 
Works, including Celestial Scenery, complete 

17 vols 12me. For sale by 

‘ad WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


“MPORTED AND AMERICAN STATIONA- 
- RY.— Paper, Fluid, Steel Pens (uumerons varie- 
es), Quills, Wafers, Wax &e. 
a4 WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 
A PARTING GIFT toa Christian Friend. 
‘Oh Friendship! flower of fairest hue, 
To earthly baads so seldom given, 
Thy bloom shall other climes renew, 
Thy native soil is heaven.’ 
Bound in rich watered silk, gilt edges—new edi- 
on. Just received by 
a4 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


- PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
d Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
innisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 
MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 
HIS superior Paste Blacking is prepared and 
sold, wholesale and retail, by J. S. MASON, at 
5 Callowhill strect, Philadelphia. 
(C= For sale also in Boston, at the Shoestore of 
IARRINGTON & FiSK, No. 45 Congress st. 
jy2l 6w 





























ENGLISH WORKS. 
OSWELU’S Lile of Johnson, 10 vols 12mo paltes 
Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8 vols }12mo plates 
duthey’s Cowper, 15 vols 12mo plates 
ainb’s Prose Works, 3 vols small 8vo 
Jistinguished Men of Modern Times, 2 vols 12mo 
‘ownley Gallery, 2 vols 12mo 
Ir Lingard’s History of England, 3 vols received 
Vorks of Pope, 4 vols 12me 
ile and Works of Burns, 8 vols t2mo plates 
egend of the Puritans, and other Poems 
hakspeare, Siager’s edition, 10 vols 12mo 
ibrary of Entertaining Knowledge 
zamb’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols 12mo 
*hilosophy of Manufacture, by Dr Ure 
‘rabbe’s Poetical Works, 1 vot 8vo 
southey’s Poetical Works, 7 vols 12mo plates 
seott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols 12mo 
Milton’s Complete Works, 1 vol royal 
Curiosities of Literature, 1 vol royal 8vo 
Chambers’ Scottish Biography, 4 vols 8vo portraits 
Works of Robert Hall, 6 vols 8vo 
Southey’s British Poets, 1 vol 8vo 
Tyndale’s New Testament, 1 vol 
Life and correspondence of Major Cartwright, 2 vols 
Wall’s Christ Crucitied, 8vo 
National Views of London, 2 vols 8vo 
Ganganeclli’s Letters, 4 vols 12mo 
Spectator, 8 vols 12mo 
Brockedon’s Passes ef the Alps, 2 vols 8vo plates 
Retsch’s Fancies, 4to 
Gell™ Pompeiana, 2 vols Svo plates 
Lancashire Illustrated, 4to 
Watering Places of Great Britain, 4to 
Views of England and Wales, 4to 
Views of the Tyrol, 8vo 
Gallery of Portrait:, 6 vols Svo 
lifustrations of the Bible, 2 vols Svo 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, 8vo 
Book of Gems, 3 vols 8vo 
Rogers’s Italy, illustrated Svo 
Rogers’s Poems 
Romance of Nature, 8vo plates 
Just received and for sale by 
jy23 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

IVINITY SCHOOL.--Students are admitted at 

the commencement of the Academical year, 
passing an examination in Hebrew Grammar, and 
the first ten chapters of Deuteronomy. If unknwown 
to the Faculty, they are to prodnee satisfactory tes- 
timonials pf good character; and iv not Bachelors of 
Arts, they pass an examination in Latin and Greek 
Grammar, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallust, 
Jacob’s Greek Reader, the first four books ef Kene- 
phon’s Anabasis, the first book ef Herodotus, Butier’s 
Analogy, Locke's Essay, or some ober treatise on 
Intellectual Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
or some o'her standard work on Ethics, and some ap- 
proved compendium of Logic, Rhetoric, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing, 
must have been engaged in the study of Theology, 
as long as the class which they propose to join; and 
pass an examination in the studies which that class 
has pursued. 

Charges for instruction, rent and care of room and 
furniture, and use of class books, amount to $66 an- 
nually. Board may be had in the College commons. 
Each student most possess a copy of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures in the original languages, the 
latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of other elass- 
books is furnished on loan. Indigent students are 
aided from foundations and other sources. The term 
of residence is three years. 

Applications for adinission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins, at the subscriber’s lecture room, in 
Divinity College, at half past eight,.A.M. of the first 
Friday after Commencement. 

Persons, who have not studied Hebrew, may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reste in Cambridge from the second week in 











July. JOHN G. PALFREY, 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
25th June, [838. ta25 





CHARLESTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Hi next terin of the Charlestown Female Sem- 


inary will commence on Monday, the 8d day 
of September next, and continue until the Thursday 
preceding the annual Thanksgiving. 
Terms of Twition. 
For English branches, 7) 
« Languages, each 2{ Per 
“ Drawing, 2 Term. 
“ Music, 7 J 
Board in. the Seminary House, is charged at cost, 
and will probably be from $1,75 to $2 per week, 
including washing. ‘ 
During the past term, the average of Board has 
been only $1,70. 
JOSEPH CARTER, Sec. pro tem. 
Charlestown, July 24, 1838. j28 6t 


i.LEN CLIFFORD, or the Genius of Reform, 
by the author of The Pallreys. 
Just published, and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. _ 
jy2s 134 Washington st. 


ECORDS OF ISRAEL—just published, and 
tor sale by FAMES MUNROE & CO. jy28 














ee SERMON.—A Sermon preached-at 
Scituate, on Lord’s Day, May 29, 1888, by Ed- 
mund Q. Sewall, Pastor of the First Church. Pub- 


lished by request. ; 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. j2s 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Rev. Alonzo Hill, of Worcester, and his wife, after 
an absence of several months, and a voyage to Cuba, 
reached home on the 17th of July. At his first meet- 
ing with the Sunday School, the following lines, 
written for the occasion, were sung by the School to 
the tune of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


To these dear friends, restor’d at last, 
Our welcome warm shall be ;— 
With joy our eyes, all dangers past, 

Again your faces see. 


Of us ye thought when on the deep,” 
In regions far and new ; 

Our hearts a trusty record keep 
How oft we thought of you. 


Thy servant, Lord, oft look’d to Thee 
From evil us to save : 

Now we to God will thankful be, 
Who him protection gave. 


For vs, while lab’ring in his place, 
He loved his strength to wear ; 
Long may the God of life and grace 

Those useful labors spare. 


The Father of our Lord we'll praise, 
Nor e’er His love forget, 

That us to lead in righteous ways 
His shepherds o’er us set. 


Continue, Lerd, through many a year 
To bless their cares of love, 

And their successful service here 
With glory crown above. 


* Rev. Mr H. and his wife both, addressed very 
interesting letters to the children of the Sunday 
school from sea, as well as from Cuba, 





{From the New York Observer.] 
THE STREAM OF DEATH. 


There is a stream whose narrow tide 

The known and unknown worlds divide, 
Where all must go; 

Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 

Mid sullen silence, downward sweep 
With moanless flow. 


I saw where, at that dreary flood, 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 
Whose hour was come ; 
Untaught of ill, it near’d the tide, 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died 
Like going home. 


Follow’d with languid eye anon, 

A youth, diseased, and pale, and wan; 
And there alone 

He gazed upon the leaden stream, 

And fear’d to plunge—I heard a scream, 
And he was gone. 


And then a form in manhood’s strength 
Came bustling on, till there at length 

He saw lite’s bound ; 
He shrunk, and raised the bitter prayer 
Too late—his shriek of wild despair 

The waters drown’d. 


Next stood upon that surgeless shore 
A being bow’d with many a score, 
Of toilsome years. 
Earth-bound and sad he left the bank, 
Back turn’d his dimming eye, and sank, 
Ah! full of fears. 


How bitter must thy waters be, 
Oh Death! How hard a thing, ah me! 
It is to die ! 
I wused—when to that stream again, 
Another child of mortal men 
With smiles drew nigh. 


« Tis the last pang,” he calmly said— 
“© To me, O Death! thou hast no dread— 
Savior, I come! 
Spread but thine arms on yonder shore— 
I see !—ye waters, bear me o’er! 
There is my home! ” 


[From the New England Magazine.] 
THE MOSS UPON THE STONE. 

°T was Summer in the heavens above! *t was Sum- 
mer on the Earth! 

I ranged the forest and beheld its. beauty budding 


forth, 

Yet still I wandered on, because my mind was ill 
at ease, 

I left the singing of the birds—the shadow of the 
trees. 


I came unto a barren spot—’t was desolate and wild, 

A very fitting place, methought, to harbor misery’s 
child ; 

There was darkness in the air—a spirit in the wind, 

That seemed to harmonize, and soothe the temper of 
my mind. 


I laid me down to slumber upon a flinty stone, 
_ And oh! I cried, how justly this pillow is my own! 

But, as I slept, a voice replied, in accents sweet and 
low, 

«In all distress some charm is left to mitigate our 
wo.’ 

‘ There is no state so helpless, but yet is allowed 

To catch a gleam of sunshine from the darkening of 
a cloud. 

Nor is that rock, though flinty, where ingratitude 
doth rest, 

Denied a robe of verdure to adorn its flinty breast.’ 


There came an aged Beggar then, and dreadful ’twas 
to see 

So strong a portraiture of want and abject misery ; 

His face was pale and careworn, and his beard was 
overgrown, 

But with him was bis dog! and ’t was moss upon 
the stone. 


And then there came a Widow, arrayed in robes of 
night ; 

Her youthful spirit had sustained its deepest earthly 
blight ; 

But with her was a cherub that answered groan for 
groan, 

The presence of that child! it was the moss upon 
the stone. 


Over the death-bed ef her sire the pious Daughter 
stands, 

And holds the precious word of God between her 
trembling hands ; 

By faith resigned, she listened to his faint and dying 
moan,— 

The hope that he is now on high, sheds moss upon 
the stone, 
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And now a lovely infant, snatched from its mother’s ) tures had been carried to such an extent that 
arms, further expetiments were deemed dangerous. 


Is lowered to the sepulchre in all its youthful charms, 

Hears she Compassion’s tender voice or Pity’s sil- 
very tone? 

Time’s healing hand must gather moss upon the 
stone. 


I arose from where I lay, and walking from the spot, 

I cried, let not the vision or its moral be forgot; 

Let me never grieve nor murmur, though seemingly 
alone, 

But remember Him, whose mercy sheds the moss 
upon the stone. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Experi- 
ence, a work now in press.] 
MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 

The powerful influence of music on our in- 
tellectual faculties, and consequently on our 
health, has long been ascertained, either in rais- 
ing the energies of the mind, or producing de- 
spondency and melancholy association of ideas, 
Impressed with its sublime nature the ancients 
gave it a divine origin. Diodorus tells us that 
it was a boon bestowed on mankind after the 
deluge, and owed its discovery to the sound 
produced by the wind when whistling through 
the reeds that grew on the banks of the Nile, 
This science became the early study of philoso- 
phers and physicians. Herophilus explained 
the alterations of the pulse by the various modes 
and rhythms of music, In the sacred writings 
we have many instances of its influence in pro- 
ducing an aptitude for divine consolation. The 
derangement of Saul yielded to the harp of 
David, and the hand of the Lord came upon 
Elisha as the minstrel played. In Egypt cer- 
tain songs were legally ordained in the educa- 
tion of youth, to promote virtue and morality. 
Polybius assures us that music was required to 
soften the manners of the Arcadians, whose 
climate was heavy and impure; while the in- 
habitants of Cynethe, who neglected this sci- 
ence, were the most barbarousin Greece. The 
medical power of harmonious sounds was also 
fully admitted. We find Pythagoras directing 
certain mental disorders to be treated by music. 
Thales, called from Crete to Sparta, cured a 
disastrous pestilence by its means, Martinus 
Capella affirms that fevers were thus removed. 
Xenocrates cured maniacs by melodious sounds, 
and Aslepiades conquered deafness with a trum- 
pet. In modern times it has been related of a 
deaf lady that she could only hear while a drum 
was beating, and a drummer was kept in the 
house for the purpose of enabling her to con- 
verse. Aulus Gellius tells us that a case of 
sciatica was cured by gentle modulations, and 
Theophrastus maintains that the bites of ser- 
pents and other venomous reptiles can be re- 
lieved by similar means, Ancient physicians, 
who attributed many diseases to tlie influence 
of evil spirits, fancied that harmonious sounds 
drove them away, more especially when accom- 
panied by incantations, and we find in Luther, 
‘that music is one of the most beautiful and 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy.’ 

In more modern times we have several in- 
stances of the medical powers of music, and the 
effect produced by Farinelli on Philip of Spain 
is well known. This monarch was in sucha 
deplorable state of despondency from ill health, 
that he refused to be shaved or to appear in 
public. On the arrival of Farinelli, the Queen 
was resolved to try the power of music, and a 
concert was ordered in a room adjoining the 
King’s chamber; Farinelli sang one of his best 
airs, which so overcame Philip that he desired 
he might be brought into his presence, when he 
promised to grant him any reasonable request 
he might make. ‘The performer, in the most 
respectful manner, then begged of the King to 
allow himself to be shaved and attended by his 
domestics, to which Philip consented. Fari- 
nelli continued to sing to him daily until a per- 
fect cure was effected. The story of Tartini 
is rather curious: in a moment of musical en- 
thusiasm, he fel] asleep, when the devil ap- 
peared to him playing on the violin, bidding him 
with a horrible grin to play as well as he did; 
struck with the vision, the musician awoke, ran 
to his harpsichord, and produced the splendid 
sonata which he entitled ‘ the Devil's.’ 

Curious anecdotes are related of the effect 
of music upon animals, Marville has given the 
following amusing account of his experiments. 
‘While a man was. playing on a trump-marine, 
I made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, 
an ass, a hind, some cows, small birds, and a 
cock and hens, who were in a yard under the 
window: the cat was not in the least affected ; 
the horse stopped short from time to time, rais- 
ing his head up now and then as he was feed- 
ing on the grass; the dog continued for above 
an hour seated on his hind legs, looking stead. 
fastly at the player; the ass did not discover 
the least indication of his being touched, eating 
his thistles peaceably; the hind lifted up her 
large wide ears,and seemed yery attentive ; 
the cows slept a littie, and after gazing at us, 
went forward; some little birds that were in an 
aviary, and others on trees and bushes, a!most 
tore their little throats with singing; but the 
cock who minded only his hens, and the hens 
who were solely employed in scraping a neigh- 
boring dunghill, did not show in any manner 
that the trump-marine afforded them pleasure.’ 
That dogs have an ear for music cannot be 
doubted: Steibelt had one which evidently 
knew one piece of music from the other ; and 
a modern composer, my friend, Mr Nathan, had 
a pug dog that frisked merrily about the room 
when a lively piece was pleyed, but when a 
slow melody was performed, particularly Dus- 
sek’s Opera 15, he would seat himself down by 
the piano, and prick up his ears with intense 
attention until the player came to the forty- 
eighth bar; as the discord was struck, he would 
yell most piteously, and with drooping tail seek 
refuge from the unpleasant sound under the 
chairs or tadles** 

Eastcot relates that a hare left her retreat to 
listen to some choristers who were singing on 
the banks of the Mersey, retiring whenever they 
ceased singing, and re-appearing as they re- 
commenced their strains, Bossuet asserts, that 
an officer confined in the Bastille drew forth 
mice and spiders to beguile his solitude with 
his flute ; and a mountebank in Paris had taught 
rats to dance on the rope in perfect time. 
Chateaubriand states as a positive fact, that he 
has seen the rattle-snakes in Upper Canada ap- 
peased by a musician; and the concert given 
in Paris to two elephants in the Jardin dea 
Plantes leaves no doubt in regard to the effect 
of harmony on the brute creation. Every in- 
strument seemed to operate distinctly as the 
severa! modes of the pieces were slow or lively, 





until the excitement of these intelligent crea- 


The associations produced by national airs, 
and illustrated by the effect of the Ran des Va- 
ches upon the Swiss, are too well known to be 
related ; and the mal de pays, or nostalgia, is 
an affection aggravated by the fond airs of in- 
fancy and youth during the sad hours of emi- 
gration, when the aching heart lingers after 
home and early ties of friendship and of love. 
It is somewhat singular, but this disease is fre- 
quent among soldiers in countries where they 
are forcibly made to march; but is seldom, if 
ever, observed in the fair sex, who most proba- 
bly seek for admiration in every clime. 

The whims of musical composers have often 
been most singular ; Gluck composed in a gar- 
den, quaffing champaign; Sarti, in a dark 
room; Paesiello, in his bed ; Sacchini, with a 
favorite cat perched upon each shoulder. The 
extraurdinary fancies of Kutswara, composer of 
the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ are too wel! known, and 
led to his melancholy, but unpitied end. 

Great as the repute of the most popular mu- 
sical performers, whether vocal or instrumental, 
in the present day may be, and enormous as 
the remuneration may seem, the ancients were 
more profuse in their generosity to musicians 
and the factors of musical instruments. Plu- 
tarch, in his Life of Isocrates, tells us that he 
was the son of Theodorus a flute maker, who 
had realized so large a fortune by his business, 
that he was able to vie with the richest Athe- 
nian citizens in keeping up the chorus for his 
tribe at festivals and religious ceremonies. Is- 
menias, the celebrated musician of Thebes, 
gave three talents, or 5811. 5s. fora flute. The 
extravagance of this performer was so great, 
that Pliny informs us he was indignant at one 
of his agents for having purchased a valuable 
emerald for him at Cyprus at too low a price, 
adding, that by his penurious conduct he had 
disgraced the gem, The vanity of artists in 
those days appears to have been similar to the 
present impudent pretensions of many public 
favorites. Plutarch relates of this same Is- 
menias, that being sent for to play at a sacri- 
fice, and having peformed for some time with- 
out the appearance of any favorable omen in 
the victim, his employer snatched the instru- 
ment out of his hand, and began to play himself 
most execrably. Jlowever, the happy omen 
appeared, when the delighted bungler exclaim- 
ed that the gods preferred his execution and 
taste. Ismenias cast upon him a smile of con- 
tempt, and replied, ‘While I played, the gods 
were so enchanted that they deferred the omen 
to hear me the longer; but they were glad to 
get rid of you upon any terms.’ This was 
nearly as absurd as the boast of Vestria, the 
Parisian dancer, who, on being complimented 
on his powers of remaining long in vhe air, re- 
plied, ‘ that he could figure in the air for half 
an hour, did he not fear to create jealousy 
among his comrades.’ 

Ameebeus the harper, according to Athenr- 
us, used to receive an Attic talent of 193. 15s. 
for each performance. The beautiful Laima, 
the most celebrated female flute-player, had a 
temple dedicated to her under the name of Ve- 
nus Laima. The Tibicina, or female flute- 
players, who formed collegiate bodies, were as 
celebrated for their talent and their charms, as 
for their licentiousness and extravagance. 
Their performances were forbidden by the The- 
odosian code; but with little success; since 
Procopius informs us that, in the time of Jus- 
tinian, the sister of the Empress Theogora, 
who was a renowed amateur tibicini, appeared 
on the stage without any other dress than a 
slight and transparent scarf. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the power 
of music in adding to religious solemnity was 
fully appreciated, and many of the fathers and 
most distinguished prelates cultivated the aux- 
ilary science. St, Gregory expressly sent 
over Augustine the monk, with some singers, 
who entered the city of Canterbury singing a 
litany in the Gregorian chant, which extended 
the number of the four tones of St. Ambrose to 
eight. A school for church. music was estab- 
lished at Canterbury ; and it was also taught 
in the diocese of Durham and Weremouth. 
St. Dunstan was acelebrated musician, and was 
accused of having invented a most wonderful 
magic harp; it was, perhaps, to prove that the 
accusation was false, that he took the devil by 
the nose with a pair of tongs. This ingenious 
saint is said to be the inventor of organs, one 
of which he bestowed on the abbey of Malmes- 
bury. It appears, however, that instruments 
resembling the organ were known as early as 
364, and were described in a Greek epigram 
attributed to Julian the Apostate, in which he 
says, ‘I beheld reeds of a new species, the 
growth of each other, and a brazen soil, such as 
are not agitated by winds, but by a blast that 
rushes from a leathern cavern beneath their 
roots; while a robust mortal, running with 
swift fingers over the concordant keys, makes 
them, as they smoothly dance, emit melodious 
sounds.” 

The influence of music on the fair sex has 
long been acknowledged, and this advantage has 
proved fatal to some artists who had recourse 
to its fascinating powers: Mark Smeaton was 
involved in the misfortunes of Anne Boleyn; 
Thomas Abel, who taught harmony to Catha- 
rine, met with a similar fate: and David Rizzio 
was not more fortunate. ‘They were, perhaps, 
too much impressed with the ideas of Cloten: 
‘I am advised to give her musick o’ mornings ; 
they say it will penetrate.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that no woman was 
ever known to excel in musical composition, 
however brilliant her instrumental execution 
might have been. The same observation has 
been made in regard to logical disquisitions, 
To what are we to attribute this exception ?>— 
are we to consider these delightful tormentors 
as essentially unharmonious and illogical? We 
leave this important question to phrenologists. 





From the Salem Observer. 


NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. 


A mistake seems te be prevalent, that the above 
flower, whose expansion was mentioned in our last 
paper, is identical with the century plant supposed 
to bloom only in an hundred years. Two distinct 
plants as well as two distinct errors are embraced in 
this supposition. Fer the edification of our readers, 
and to do justice to the merits of each of these fine 
vegetables, we shall endeavor to point out the differ- 
ence. 

The night-blooming Cereus is a Cactus, to which 
family belongs the commun prickly pear and a large 
number of very showy flowers, all having no leaves, 
and instead thereof, thiek suculent stems, covered 
with spines, from the midst of which spines, or fiom 
the edges of which stems the flowers come forth. 

The century plant is an Agave, a small family of 
plants, furnished with distinct leaves, and producing 
their flowers on long stem or peduneles. The flow- 
ers of the night-blooming Cereus and of all the cac- 
tuses are generally very large and censpicuous, 
while those of the Agave are small and insignificant. 
A plant of the night-blooming Cereus seldom pro- 





duces mere than six to twelve flowers in a season, 
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while one of the century plants produces twelve 
thousand flowers on a single stem! 

The night-blooming Cereus will bloom every year, 
with proper culture, while the century plant has 
never flowered. in green-houses more than once or 
twice in the United States,—never in New England, 
—and a few times in the neighborhood ef London. 

The night-blooming Cereus is an unsightly, creep- 
ing and prickly stemmed plant, of no beauty or in- 
terest without its flowers,—while the century plant is 
a superb specimen of vegetation, with very long and 
dark green leaves, sometimes beautifully edged with 
pure silvery white. A single leaf will often meas- 
ure several yards in length while its flower-stem 
sometimes rises to the height of forty-feet. 

The century plant (4gave Americana) in its na- 
tive regions flowers on the seventh year, and after 
expending its energies in the production of flowers 
the main plant dies, leaving a numerous progeny of 
suckers to spring from the root, each of which on 
the seventh year produces a similar spike of minute 
and numerous flowers, of a greenish hue, of no beau- 
ty, and remarkable only because so many, and 
these crowded on the summit of so tall a stem. 

The century plant therefore is not the night- 
blodming Cereus, neither is its period of flowering 
correctly referred to an epoch of au hundred years, 
and should be called in correct language the great 
American Aloe. 

With equable and constant heat, great room and 
successive alternations of drought and moisture, the 
plant might be made to flower ina green house in 
its regular time, but expense and trouble would be 
scarcely compensated by the result. One flowered 
in England in 1835, at Bute House, Old Brompton, 
whose flower-stem was fifteen feet high. 

J. L. R. 


Occupation a Cure for Insanity.—A carpenter 
was admitted as a patient into the asylum at Wake- 
field. He had previously made several attempts at 
self-destruction, and was then in a very desponding 
state. After the diseased action had subsided, great 
dejection still remained; he was howevert, placed 
under the care of the gardener, who was then con- 
structing a kind of grotto or moss-house in the 
grounds. The contriving of the building offered a 
scope for his taste and ingenuity, he was consulted 
on the arrangement of the floor, which was formed 
of pieces of wood of different kinds, set in various fig- 
ures. He was furnished with tools, though he was 
of course, most carefully watched. He took so great 
an interest in the little building, that the current of 
his thoughts was changed. All his miseries were 
forgotten, and his recovery took place at the end of 
a few months.—He very justly attributed his restor- 
ation to the ‘moss-house.” 

Sir W. C: Ellis on Insanity. 





An Old Apple.—There is now in the possession of 
Mr Daniel Harvey residing in the parish of Ex min- 
ster, an apple which was grown in St. Sidwell’s in 
the year 1787. It was presented by the father of the 
possessor to his grandson on his christening in the 
May following. It was grown in a bottle—the bot- 
tle being fastened to the branch, and closely sealed 
as soon as it wascut. It is now as fresh as ever, and 
may be seen by any one who will callon Mr D. 
Harvey. 


The Library ef the New York Theological Semi- 
nary is about being enriched with the library of Dr 
Van Ess, ef Bavariain Germany. It consists of 13,000 
volumes, and has been purchased for about one fifth 
of its original cost. The Dr was forty years in gath- 
ering it. 





March of Invention.— Steam Music.—Amongst 
the numerous inventions which almost daily claim 
a share of public attention we have to notice that of 
a steam organ, invented and adapted to the ‘ Tyne’ 
locomotive engine, the property of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway Company, by the Rev. James 
Birkett, of Ovingham. As far as we are able to judge, 
this instrument bears the greatest resemblance to the 
organ. It consists ef eight pipes, tuned to compass, 
what is termed by musicians, an octave, but without 
any intervening tone or semitones. This is the first 
attempt to adapt a musical instrument to the steam- 
engine capable of producing a tune, and although not 
so perfect as to admit of all the pleasing variety and 
combination of sound as the instrument to which we 
have compared it, there is no doubt but very consid- 
erable improvements will be made in this steam mu- 
sical instrument by the inventor, whois a skillful 
musician as well as an ingenious mechanic. We un. 
derstand that some important alterations are at pres- 
ent in progress, and intended to be completed previ- 
ous to the grand opening of the railway on the 18th 
ot June, 





The Turk and his Pipe.—The fondness of a Turk 
for his pipe is quite a passion; merning, noon, and 
night he scarcely quits it; he sleeps often with it 
in his mouth and on awakeningit occupies his first 
thoughts. During the fast of the Rhamadun, when 
fer the live-long day he is forbidden by the precepts 
of his religion to eat, drink, or use any manner of 
enjoyment, hundrecs may be seen just before sunset 
with their pipes filled, and a burning coal by their 
side, anxiously watching the disappearance of the 
sun; and that instant every coal drops on the tobacco, 
and a heavy protracted draw through the tube pre- 
claims the long-expected and exquisite enjoyment ; 
nor will the Turk break his fast till he has smoked 
his pipe out.—Addison’s Damascus. 





Anecdote of George III.—In one ot the King’s 
excursions, during the hay harvest of 1795, in Wey- 
mouth, he passed a field where only one woman was 
at work. His Majesty asked her where her compan- 
ions were! The woman answered, they are gone 
to see the King. *And why did you not go with 
them ?’ rejoined his Majesty. ‘ Why,’ replied the 
woman, ‘ the fools that are gone to town will lose a 
day's work by it, and that is more than I can afford 
to do. I have five children to work for.’ &c. * Well 
then,’ said His Majesty, putting some money into 
her hand, ‘ you may tell your companions who are 
gone to see the King, that the King came to see you.’ 


We learn from Rome that the Pope has recently 
ordered to be collected in the fine building erected 
by Pius VIII., between the Papal printing-office and 
the fountain of Trevi, the rich collection ot engray- 
ings belonging te the State, which had hitherto been 
dispersed. It contains a complete series of the works 
of the greatest painters, sculptors, and architects, and 
is to be styled the Calcografia Camerale. It is to 
be open to the public as well as to students, and able 
engrayers are to be engaged to copy such works as 
have not yet been published. 


On Thursday, when the Rev. Dr Brown was en- 
gaged exercising the rites of hospitality, entertaining 
some of his clerical brethren from a distance, the of- 
ficers, acting under the authority of the City clergy 
or their agent, entered the Doctor’s house, and car- 
ried off for sale the articles which had been poinded 
for the odious and unchristian Annuity impost. They 
abstracted the clock, but not the mirror, both of 
which had been poinded. Instead of the latter arti- 
cle, they, in the plenitude of their power and wis- 
dom, carried offa hall-table in its stead. Will the 
citizens of Edinburgh, in the nineteenth century, 
submit to this? Will they allow themselves to be so 
insulted and degraded? Will they bend the knee to 
such clerical tyranny and exactions? We say, no. 
No humar being will be found so base as to purchase 
the articles—the articles, too, belonging to a much- 
esteemed minister of the gospel—about to be expos- 
ed to sale. 











EW JUVENILE BOOK.—Ellen Clifford, or 
the Genius of Reform: by the author of the 
the Palfreys. 

Just received and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
co. jyl4 
ARLYLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
—The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Car- 


lyle, 2 vols. 

H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
jyl4 147 Washington st. 
ADY’S BOOK.—10,000 Copies sold. The La- 
dy’s Book for July, which commences a new 

volume, contains a portrait of Mrs Sigourney, and 
seventeen articles from popular writers. The list of 
this work, has reached ten thousand and is still rapic- 
ly increasing. $3,00--edited by Mrs Hale and Miss 
Leslie. Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy 14 
CARLYLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WRI- 
: TINGS, 
f apee Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle, 
author of Sartor Resartus, History of the French 
Revelution, &c—2 vols. Just published, and for sale 
by ‘ WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
jy 14 














FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 
No, 134 — opposite School Street. 
t in 12 





Ae U. Ae 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st- tf m12 


ISAAC R. BUTTS 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 


Boston. 





I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tf. apl4 


CHANDELIER FOR SALE. P 
FR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 
. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
jon application to Sam]. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf n18s 


J ORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES.—A Com- 
prehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, with Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern 
Geogiaphical Names. By J. E. Worcester. Care- 
fully Revised and Enlarged. 424 pp. duodecimo. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the 
orthography, pronounciation, or definition of which au 
intelligent English reader has the most frequent oc-~ 
casion to consult a Dictionary, is probably the most 
complete work of the kind extant. It contains, be- 
sidesa very full vocabulary of common English words, 
many technical terms, and a copious list of such words 
and phrases from foreign languages as are often 
found in English books, very full vocabularies of 
Classical and Scripture Proper Names, and a vo- 
cabulary of words of doubtful or various orthogra- 
phy, which, together with the rules and remarks ac- 
companying them, embraces nearly all the difficult 
and doubtful cases that often occur in English orthog- 
raphy. This edition is also furnished with an 4p- 
pendiz, containing additional words, and a Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary, comprising about 3000 Modern 
Geographical Names. The volume comprises about 
66,000 words, to all of which the pronounciation is 
given; being more than twice as many as are found 
in the school editions of Walker’s Dictionary, togeth - 
er with their vocabularies. 

In the preparation of this Dictionary, prononcia- 
tion has been made a leading object, and has receiv- 
ed particular attention ; and as a Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, it will be found to possess peculiar advan- 
tages. A prominent feature in the plan consistsin the 
exhibition of authorities respecting words of various 
doubtful, or disputed pronunciation ; and this vol- 
ume is so constructed as to exhibit, with respect to 
all this class of words, for whicha Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary is chiefly wanted, the modes in which they 
are pronounced by all the most eminent English or- 
thoepists. 

The Comprehensive Dictionary is required to be 
used in the Public Schools of Boston, and has been 
introduced into numerous other schools, academies, 
and seminaries in different parts of the country. It 
has been highly recommended by various literary 
journals, and by many gentlemen whose opinion is 
eminently entitled to respect. 








This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valu- 
able matter than any other similar work; and asa 
Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exhibition of all the principal author- 
ities respecting words of doubtful and various pro- 
nunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in 
our judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 

JosEPH Story, Lu. p., Prof. Law, Camb. Ms. 

SipNEY WILLARD, A. M. Prof. Heb. Lat. &c. 
Cambridge, Ms. 

Ek. T. CHANNING, A. M, Prof. Rhet. and Oratory, 
Cambridge, Ms. 

JouHn PICKERING, LL. D. Boston. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, D. pD. Pres. Bowdoin Col. Me. 

S. P. Newman, A. M. Prof. Rhet. “ Col, Me. 

Joun WHEELER, D. D. Pres. V1. Uni. Burlington, 

J. L. Kincsuey, ux. pv. Prof. Lat. Yale Col. Ct. 

ALoNnzo Porter, pv. p. Prof. Rhet. Unien Col- 
lege, N.Y. 

C. ANTHON, LL. p. Prof: Greek and Lat. Colum- 
bia College, N. Y. 

PETER S. DurponcKav, uu. D. Philadelphia. 

Rosiey DuNGLIison, M. D. Prof. Uni. of Md. 

J. P. Cusuine, a. mM. Pres. Hampden Sydney 
College, Va. 

Davip L. Swain, Pres. Uni. N.C. Chapel Hill. 

Atonzo CuuRCH, D. D. Pres. Uni. of Georgia. 

Puiutip Linpsuey, pv. vp. Pres. Nashville Uni- 
versity, Tenn. 

Epwarp BEECHER, A. M. Pres. Illinois Col. 


This Dictionary has been republished in London ; 
and in a notice in ‘ Tait’s Edinburg Magazine,’ of a 
specimen of it, it is stated that * if the work possess 
the sterling merit of the specimen before us, it will 
go far to supersede most others at present in common 
use.” 

* No specimen, as is well known by all who have 
used this Dictionary, would give too favorable an 
impression of its completeness and correctness.’— Se- 
lect Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

AN ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS—with Pronouncing Vocab- 
ularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geograph- 
ical Names. By J. E. Worcester. 

The Elementary Dictionary, is for substance, a 
reduced form ot the Comprehensive Dictionary, and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
[t contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The pronun- 
ciation of the words is carefully givenin a form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

School Committees, Teachers, &e. supplied with 
copies for examination, upon application to the pub- 
lishers. G. W. PALMER & CO. 

NHE LYRIST, consisting of a selection of New 

Songs, Duetts and Trios, from recent works.— 
Compiled by Lowell Mason and Geo. J. Webb. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
jy28 134 Washington st. 
OW NSEND’S TESTAMENT.—The NewTes- 
tament, arranged in historical and chronological 
order, with copious Notes, by Rev. Geo. Townsend, 
M.A ; the whole revised by Rev T.W. Coit, D.D., 
Resideut of Transylvania University. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. j28 


HIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
American Unitarian Association, with the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting in May 1838, 
Just published and for sale by 
jy28 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
ALES OF THE DAY, vol. 1—this day pub- 
lished. Contents. 
Nicholas Nickleby, parts 1, 2,3 
The Reconciliation 
My Aunt’s Tale 
The Romance of a Key Hole 
The Conveyance Company 
Old Madelaine 
A Night of Terror 
The Last of the Stage Coachman 
The Leg 
Peregrine Tweezle 
New Year's Night 
This Time Two Years 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
A Vision of Noses 
Bab-ey-Buk 
Calais 
The Lottery 
First and Last Birthday 
Greek Peasant’s Wedding 
* Be ours the task to cheer the pensive hour 
By gleaning fictions of surpassing power 
From the rich mint of each transcendent mind 
Which purifies while it delights mankind. 
No wretched sophist shall pollute our page, 
To gild each vice, yet counterfeit the sage ; 
Our first endeavor, and our highest praise, 
The smile, the tear, but ne’er the blush to raise.’ 
| Old English Writer. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. Publishers, 
jy28 147 Washington st. 


By eg els WRITINGS,—Lite of Schiller, 
Sartor Resartus, History of the French Revolu- 
tion, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. jy2s 
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1% Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. - 

The first series of this work, consisting ot five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, from the following list of the principal 
contributors. 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Samtel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 

Rev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q, Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rev. William B. 0. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M. L. Hurlburt, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, ot New York. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R.1. 

Rev. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 
Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

George Ripley, of Boston. 

Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

George W. Burnap, of Baltimore, Md. 
Frederie H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 

Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Ephraim Peabody, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
George Putnam, of Roxbury. 

Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C_ Felton, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbrryport. 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, of Boston. 

Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers. * 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and January, making six numbers in each year, 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
taking the risk of conveyance. 5 

The price of subscription is tour dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
. American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
- Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
Tales from American History. 
Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This kpok is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American roan Lessons is consecutive to the 

Introduction, and carries forward the learner to a tur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 
_ Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
In common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
{t regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t-gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, fo show the benefits of civilization and 
publie virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has beet 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


ADAMS'S PATENT SWELLED BEAM 
WINDLASS BEDSTEAD. 

HE advantages of the Patent Swelled Beam Bed- 
° stead over all others, are as follows— 

1. Its extreme simplicity is such, that it cannot be 
put up wrong, and requires no numbering of its parts; 
any person may putit up or take it down without 
difficulty—even feeble. persons may do the same 
without fatigue. 

2. It hus neither screws nor lacings, and may be 
put up or taken down in one minute’s time, and can 
be saved at a fire as easily as any other piece of fur- 
niture. 

3. It affords no shelter for bed bngs, having no holes 
for bed screws, nor the usual holes for lacings. 

4. Its great advantage is the luxury ot a sacking 
made elastic by the Swelled Beam, without which 
the elasticity and comfort is lost, and by which they 
are peculiarly calculated for comtort during the war 
season. 

The above Bedsteads, may be obtained of 

CHARLES ADAMS, 422 Washington street, 
a few doors south of Washington Bank, near Elliot 
street. 

{2 The Boston Courier makes the following re!- 
erence to this article— 

‘Those who love comfort at night, particularly in 
hot weather, will do well to look at Mr Adams’s ad- 
vertisement of Swelled Beam Bedsteads, which wil! 
be found in another column. ‘Those who have used 
his bedsteads once will never buy any other. His 
work stands the test of use and experience.’ jy23_ 
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